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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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; Volume V APRIL, 1919 Number 1 
JOHN GALSWORTHY TALKS ON ART IN 
AMERICA, EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS 





HOPE that you in America are at the commencement of a 
period of new and vigorous art. You have rare material 
in this country for painters and singers, for drama and 
story, especially for story. You have an amazing America 
to tell of in terms of revelation. Have faith in what 
America holds for your art, and go to the work of express- 

ing it.” It was with quiet enthusiasm that Mr. Galsworthy (in an 
interview for THE 'TouUcHSTONE) made this stimulating expression 
| of faith in the future of art in this country—a faith peculiarly 
welcome in this hour of post-war restlessness and doubt. “Art,” he 
continued, “demands sustenance from life. Your country, as I see it, 
is full of that robust sustenance for the expression of atmosphere and 
beauty. It is rich with experiment. You are, in a way, at the begin- 
ning of things. You have a wonderful physical environment, which 
you have only begun to exploit. 

“You have in your civilization, too, an element which is generally 
of great significance to art—your large Jewish population. This will 
probably help to give you an audience for the appreciation of art. You 
canno’ ave growth in art without an understanding audience, and we 
find in Kurope at least that the Jewish stock is a very understanding 
audience.” 

Mr. Galsworthy reverted frequently to the importance of a sense 
of proportion and balance, not only to art, but to life. “Indeed,” he 
said, “I am not sure but what I believe a sense of proportion to be the 
greatest human virtue. Now that the war is over, it is essential to 
ameliorate the feverishness of our present civilization with a greater 
simplicity, balance and quietness, and real ideals of beauty and kind- 
ness.” 

When asked how this could be brought about, Mr. Galsworthy 
' said: “It seems to me that it can be achieved only through the three 

. great educational agencies—the artist, the teacher and the press. 
Those who control the education of youth should be able to teach youth 
what beauty is; should play into the hands of the artist, instead of, as 
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for the most part they now do, bringing boys and girls up with a blind 
spot where esthetics are concerned.” 

Mr. Galsworthy says that in England the present system of uni- 
versity and public-school education is not sufficiently fluid. “Greater 
store should be set by zstheticism. In most schools the mind is stored 
with stolid standardized stuff, and we neglect to infect the young mind 
and spirit with the desire to think and accomplish, individually. 

“In America there appears to be many offshoots from the usual 
in education, such as your drama societies, your classes in journalism, 
your reading clubs, your organizations to study political conditions. 
How important these efforts are I cannot say because I have not 
studied them, but at least they seem to be signs of a desire for a fuller 
bringing up.” 

I asked Mr. Galsworthy if he felt that our present system of 
education in America, the universities and colleges modelled after 
England’s and Germany’s, were the best medium for the development 
of the creative spirit in America. He said: “I can only speak for 
England. The records there do not show that artists are the product 
of the universities, as they now are.” In England he thought the 
great value of the universities was the preparation of men for the pro- 
fessions, for administrative positions in the government, for the man- 
agement of the Colonies, and, to a considerable extent, for the business 
world. “But as for our writers,” he said, “if I enumerate some of our 
greatest English authors, Hardy, Hudson, Conrad, Kipling, Wells, 
Bennett, Chesterton, I do not find one university graduate.” I asked 
Mr. Galsworthy if he had been an university graduate himself, and he 
said, yes, that having been both a public school-boy and a university 
graduate he must be regarded almost as a literary “sport.” 

I felt that Mr. Galsworthy’s ideal of education was a university 
background wisely held in place, teachers who are thinkers, who would 
understand not only men of affairs but men of vision, and open up for 
them channels of opportunity along the lines that would really develop 
genius. This would be the great education for democracy—a combina- 
tion of culture and opportunity. As to art: 

“One cannot,” Mr. Galsworthy said, “ignore international cul- 
ture. The realization of form adequate to the expression of life in 
terms of art can only be reached through a true understanding of 
international culture. Your writers and ours should study the various 
beauties of French, Russian, Scandinavian and other literatures. It 
is not enough to collect facts about writers, painters, musicians; one 
has to absorb their essence, their flavors. 

“America is at a geographical disadvantage here. She has to 
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absorb this culture through education rather than contact. But in 
common with every other nation she must have for her best develop- 
ment a knowledge and enjoyment and understanding of the world- 
production of beauty. And, by the way, I believe that artists in words 
profit almost as much by study of pictures and sculpture and music 
as by the study of literature. 

“Understanding,” Mr. Galsworthy added, “is the priceless thing 
of life and we must have understanding in our teachers if we would 
have the greatest opportunity for our artists.” 

Mr. Galsworthy holds the very democratic idea that absorption 
in life to the point of unself-consciousness is what brings happiness. 
“Personally,” he said, “I believe that we’re only happy when we’re so 
absorbed in our work or our play that we have lost consciousness of 
self. When we are actually doing something that matters enough, 
whether it be creative, experimental, administrative, or what not, we 
become absorbed in it, and we are happy. By happiness I don’t mean 
that rare adventure into the unknown called ecstasy—that’s a totally 
different state which comes rarely. I mean simply a proper fulfilment 
of the life principle. 


“Tt is quite easy to get cheap ecstasy in work, but that is not often 
productive and quite a different thing from the kind of expression 
developed through hard and continuous work. Many young artists 
come to nothing by mistaking cheap ecstasy for the real expression, 
and often this is followed by disillusionment. Genuine ecstasy is, of 
course, the great gift to every artist, and he may, or may not, find it 
in life.” 

One of Mr. Galsworthy’s most illuminating remarks relates to 
the function of beauty. “Beauty redeems tragedy. If the story of 
sorrow has emotional truth it has beauty; and that is enough.” Of the 
importance of technique Mr. Galsworthy said: “To me shape is more 
important than the flood of personal feeling. The form must be fitted 
to the subject, and a story must be told with perfect economy of means. 
I believe that emotion is derived as much from the form as from the 
content.” 

At one of the Lowell Memorial Meetings Mr. Galsworthy’s re- 
marks about propaganda were an expression of the high spiritual 
quality which we think of as one of England’s most beautiful national 
traits. He said: “There are only two forms of national propaganda, 
two sorts of evidence of a country’s worth which defy the cross-exam- 
ination of Time. The first and most important is the rectitude and 
magnanimity of a country’s conduct. And the other lasting form of 
propaganda is the work of the thinker and the artist. In other words, 
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the country which goes her way with quiet dignity and sincerity and 
produces beauty of thought and art does not need to indulge in the 
paid propaganda such as Germany treated us to in its most highly de- 
veloped and futile form.” 

Mr. Galsworthy possesses a delightful recipe for the education 
of children. “They should be,” he said, “brought up to be kind and 
clean and moderate, to love music, exercise and fresh air.” What 
could we ask more for the training of the youth of a nation to help 
them to realize the “rectitude and magnanimity of conduct” which Mr. 
Galsworthy advocates as the most beautiful estate that a nation can 
achieve? 


BUILD NOW! THE ADVICE OF OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT: AN INTERVIEW WITH DWIGHT 
JAMES BAUM 


EW building projects are being started in every com- 
munity, according to the Dodge reports, notwith- 
standing the immediate factors that might operate 
to keep reconstruction in abeyance. There is a great 
need for additional buildings of every description and 
a growing feeling that nothing can be gained by wait- 
ing for reduced material prices and construction costs. 

The need of more homes has been so appreciated by North Dakota 
that it has recently entered upon a program of State activity in indus- 
try unparalleled in the history of any state in the Union. A home 
building plan has been legalized by a bill signed by Governor Frazier, 
which reads, “Establish and operate the North Dakota home builders’ 
association for the purpose of enabling inhabitants of the state to 
build and own their own homes.” 

The building situation is already showing signs of activity in the 
east. Architects report work upon home building plans to be built 
as soon as spring weather permits. A number of architects were ques- 
tioned by a representative of THe ToucHstonE MaGazine and all 
report the growing determination of the people of America to prove 
their confidence by immediate building. Dwight James Baum, when 
interviewed, said: 

“While up to the first of this year I have not advised anyone to 
proceed with very small houses, I have since told them that they could 
answer their own questions by reading or studying the conditions im- 
mediately after our own Civil War, for labor is never willing to 
accept reductions in wages. All countries, including our own, have 
passed through periods similar to the present one and in all cases 
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prices have never come back to their pre-war state, and the stabilizing 
that did occur took a period averaging ten years. 

“The price of material is determined by three things: Supply, 
Demand and Labor, and the latter bears the greatest percentage of 
the cost. Prices in raw materials have been determined by the Gov- 
ernment and these will be held to for some time, with few exceptions. 
I firmly believe that the months of April and May will see prices as 
low as they will be for several years to come. 

“Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip in one of his recent addresses pre- 
dicted that there would be a continued great world demand for labor, 
and the maintenance of wages at the present general level. There 
is very little prospect of the cost of living receding greatly, therefore 
labor will not accept any decline in wages. 

“Mr. Vanderlip probably did not mean the excessive wages paid 
by the Government in war activities, such as shipbuilding, munition 
making, etc., but he did mean the normal activities such as private 
building construction and other skilled labor of the various trades 
needed in our complex existence. 

“Only a few weeks ago Mr. Gompers asserted that labor was not 
going to be robbed of its heritage and it would resist this attempt to 
the utmost. While no one man can determine the policies of the coun- 
try any more than he can control the rise and fall of the tides, his re- 
marks show the feeling of labor at this time. While we look at Six Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents a day’s wages for a carpenter and Seven Dollars 
for a mason with sadness, when we are considering the building of the 
home that we have planned for some time, we must accept the change of 
conditions as all people have done in the past generations. Also by 
looking into the past we can readily see that the people who have 
achieved success are the ones who ventured instead of hesitated. 

“If an arbitrary reduction of wages was even considered, Bol- 
shevism would immediately appear in our midst. That there will 
be a readjustment is inevitable, but it will be on a basis so gradual 
that for each loss there will be some compensation With the lowering 
of wages there will also be a lowering in prices of products from which 
the home building class earn their income. This means the readjust- 
ment of the dollar value and thereby nothing is gained. Any move- 
ment entered into will be constructive and not too destructive. 

‘Labor is the keynote in all undertakings and therefore the main 
opportunity for change in the cost of building is in materials. Build- 
ing has always been considered the safest investment for the individual 
and his dependents, and this holds good even at present, for the 
increased cost of building material is only about one-half that of other 
commodities. (Continued on page 85) 
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A SEWING CLASS IN THE SPRING: MARY 
CAROLYN DAVIES 


4Y three brothers have kissed our mother 
(A son is more to lose than a brother) 
And giving their sweethearts one bright glance 
Have gone to France, have gone to France. 
And with them one who, I knew well 
Loved me, but was too shy to tell. 
Now war has left a shroud of black 
Over the world. And Spring comes back, 
And makes our hearts beat uselessly 
Mine and theirs who sew with me. 
What use now to be young and fair— 
And new grass under the plum trees there? 
What use now our round breasts swelling? 
There are no love words for telling, 
Only words of fearful battles. 
A gust comes swift and the window rattles 
And each girl starts, as she heard the sound 
Of a bullet pushing a man to the ground. 
What use now at dusk to be waiting? 
There are no youths for our mating. 
What use crocuses in the meadow? 
We walk under the shroud’s black shadow. 
In our street the spring wind blowing, 
Hurt at our silence, all unknowing, 
Wonders why we do not answer, 
April sways to us the dancer, 
Never guessing why no more 
We listen for her foot on the floor. 
Where girls’ voices used to mingle 
In a light and merry jingle. 
With a youth’s hoarse grumbling tone— 
In our town one hears alone, 
All its length from street to street, 
Only women’s voices sweet. 
What use now to be wild and eager? 
Pain is common, cheer is meager ; 
Heartbreak is no luxury 
Rich and poor its look may see. 
What use now for spring to come peering 
In our window, calling, jeering? 
We sit and sew, in a girl’s soft din, 
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Things for our loves to lie wounded in. 

We cut and shape and sew and baste, 
Smiling, with no courage to waste; 

And over the hills new grass comes fine 
As a baby’s hair in the soft sunshine. 

On a bough by the window buds grow fat, 
It breaks our hearts to look at that. 

The widow wears a long black shaw]; 
But we have never had love at all. 

There is woe in the eyes of the soldier’s bride; 
But she had a man to lie beside 

For five sweet nights, and she has a ring 
And a shaken kiss for remembering. 

But we at the threshold cannot see 
We only wonder what Life may be. 

We have only memories of 
The awkward overtures of love, 

The first strange word, and wistful glance 
That make a girl’s heart cower and dance. 

It is we who keep the ceaseless round: 
For Life is a clock that must be wound. 

We could bear each heavy thing, 
If there were no Spring, no Spring! 

We could ply our needle and thread 
Calmly, if each bird were dead, 

But Spring’s cruelty heaps the measure; 
We must watch the young sun’s pleasure 

In the hungry earth. I think 
Violets are on the brink 

Of the churchyard hill. I see 
One red flower on an apple tree. 

And the wind comes shyly, sweet 
Home, still laughing, to our street; 

While we sit and sew, through chatter and din, 
Things for our loves to be dying in. 











BRINGING COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE UP 
TO DATE: ILLUSTRATED BY THE DESIGNS 
4 DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 


a A UR early Colonists with but few crude materials, 
two or three builders’ handbooks containing the Or- 
}s 4 ders of Architecture, a few details copied from the 
7 (a Italian and the later developments of the English 

L/Y Renaissance produced what is recognized as a new 
architecture, beautiful and eminently fitting for our 
eo hills and dales. Why should we with our greater opportunities 
not do the same? Their work is essentially American; it has stood the 
test of time and holds a fine air of distinction. To reproduce it satis- 
factorily seems to be an extremely difficult attainment. Copying the 
general appearance is not enough,—an underlying appreciation of its 
proportion, outline, mass and detail must be the possession of whoever 
succeeds. 

What we know as Colonial architecture has been drawn from 
many sources. The English, French, Dutch, Italian and Spanish 
each contributed their share, for we adapted such features as were 
essential and suitable to our soil. Our country, like that of England, 
was founded on the rock of domestic tradition, so it was natural that 
we should borrow largely from them. The Dutch were also home- 
loving folk and we took their lovely sloping house lines and roomy, 
comfortable interiors. The Spanish gave us delightfully picturesque 
facades and the French many quaint Norman details. 

Transformed by the restriction of materials and the peculiar 
demands of life in the early days, these features became in time, in 
more or less modified form, a part of the warp and woof of the Colo- 
nial architecture we now rightly call our own. The requirements of 
American home makers have changed in extent since then, but we still 
long for beauty of line and form, despite our growing demand for 
comfort. 

With an abundance of early examples to draw from, it yet takes 
a true lover of the Colonial to interpret it in terms of the small or 
moderately sized house. The small house may be as distinguished as 
the palatial one, but it requires a peculiarly gifted mind to make it 
so. Yet such minds are to be found among our modern architects. 
Dwight James Baum is one of the younger men who have succeeded 
in creating the most charming of Colonial homes that give us all we 
could ask for in the way of the old atmosphere and every comfort that 
exacting humanity could wish. He has demonstrated that he has the 
ability to build into his houses the fine feeling and idealism of the 
early American craftsmen and to keep it true to type. 

Mr. Baum’s own house among the trees of Fieldston (that 
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From a photograph by John Wallace G 


ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF MODERN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN THI 
EAST; TRUE TO TYPE IN EXTERIOR FORM AND DETAIL, WITHIN IT IS THE ACME OF 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT DEMANDED BY THIS GENERATION: HOME OF G. L. SCHWENCK, 
ESQ., AT BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND, DESIGNED BY DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 











MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE DESIGNED BY DWIGHI1 
JAMES BAUM, FOR DR. GEORGE A. WYETH, AT FIELDS.- 
TON, NEW YORK: THOUGH THE PERGOLA IS A DE 
CIDEDLY MODERN FEATURE, IT DOES NOT INTERFERE 
WITH THE DUTCH TYPE CREATED BY THE EARLY 
BUILDERS: THE DETAIL AT THE LEFT SHOWS TWO 
INCH WIDE, WHITE MORTAR JOINTS AS USED IN 
EARLY DAYS. 








From photograph from M. E. Hewitt Studio 


AN OLD COLONIAL HOUSE RESTORED WITHOUT DESTROYING 
THE ROMANTIC ATMOSPHERE CREATED BY THE EARLY BUILD 
ERS: COLONIAL HOME OF W. R. SKILLMAN ON THE OLD 
ALBANY POST ROAD, NEAR VAN CORTLANDT PARK, NEW YORK 
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Photograph by Mattie E. Hewitt 





FRONT AND BACK VIEW OF DWIGHT JAMES BAUM’S OWN HOME 
STEAD AT FIELDSTON, NEW YORK CITY. INFINITE ATTENTION 


TO DETAIL IS SHOWN IN THE WIDE SIDING, SOLID SHUTTERS 
FASTENED WITH~-OLD IRON 


CATCHES, WIDE PANEL DOOR AND 
HOODED ENTRANCE 
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beautiful retreat in the city of New York that has been preserved as 
though by magic from corroding onrush of commerce) is as pure an 
example of modern New England Colonial as can be found. Though 
restrained in detail, it fulfills all the requirements of the larger 
houses of the early days. The siding is of white pine (which, by the 
way, Mr. Baum declares is only just beginning to be appreciated), 
one inch and a quarter wide and laid twelve and a half inches to the 
weather. The house is built on the L plan with the architect’s study 
at the intersection of the angle or L, which makes an interesting cor- 
ner treatment. At the end of one L is a two-car garage treated so 
skillfully that it does not mar the spirit of the true Colonial. In mass 
and detail this house carries out the correct Colonial traditions. The 
proportion of the pilasters and columns, the mouldings of the cornice 
and window frames being of the delicate, graceful type which was 
partly originated by MacIntyre. ° 

Another fine example of modern Colonial house, the work of this 
same architect, is the Wyeth home. Mr. Baum, though defying Dutch 
Colonial tradition, has changed the pitch of the roof so as to provide 
full head room in the upper floors without sacrificing either the beauty 
or characteristics of this well-known type. He has also added a 
garage without offending the eye or marring the spirit of the old 
days. This position of garage makes not only for convenience, but 
economy, for it is possible to pass from the garage to the house with- 
out passing outside the house. The heating and water pipes are 
placed underground. The garage is a fireproof unit with side walls of 
brick, which reduces insurance rates. 

Mr. Baum’s designing of the Hamilton house shows another 
successful interpretation of Colonial spirit translated into modern 
needs. This house is constructed of wood siding which breaks away 
from the Dutch precedent of using stone and stucco on the first story, 
but without, however, affecting its picturesque beauty or detracting 
from its architectural value. The house is symmetrical, despite the 
fact that the main entrance is off center. The garage is built into the 
house and a maid’s room and bath is overhead. 

Remodeling, or rather restoring, an old house is an art equal in 
dignity and in difficulty to the creation of a new one. To restore is 
often to destroy. But Mr. Baum has shown in the Schwenke house 
that he can put himself in the spirit of the original architect and recall 
his intentions and successes. The old house which we are showing as 
an example of Mr. Baum’s ability to restore, was built about the year 
eighteen hundred, of which but a small part remained as a key. Nu- 
merous additions and “improvements” had been made during the 
rears of its use, yet he has been able to bring back the house to its 
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original spirit. ‘To lower the height of the house, which was set high 
on a brick foundation, he built up a dirt terrace, transplanted old 
box bushes and set out a hedge. The house carries the effect of age, 
though it has been less than two years since the restoration. 

Mr. Baum feels that Colonial architecture is the logical means of 
expressing our domestic needs, and since the type was developed in 
this country there is no reason why we should not draw on our heritage 
in building today. In order to study the work of the old masters and 
to become imbued with their spirit, he felt that he wanted to live in 
the country. Yet his business demanded his presence in the city. 
The home within the woods of Fieldston solved the problem, for 
though he lives in a house dappled with the shade of fine old trees and 
surrounded with a garden, yet he is but a few minutes from the busi- 
ness heart of New York. 

Here he has devoted himself to a thorough understanding of Colo- 
nial domestic architecture. He makes every effort to keep each detail 
of his houses true to type, and to do this he has scoured the country 
for old window and door hinges, knockers, foot-scrapers and other 
articles from which copies can be made. The hardware fittings are 
all exact copies of old examples, as are also the lighting fixtures. 
His fireplaces and chimneys are built of especially selected culls 
which suggest the original Dutch sun-dried brick brought over from 
Holland. He uses the hand-split cedar or cypress shingle laid double 
to imitate the effect of the early work. When laid with a spacing of 
ten inches to the weather at the lower edge and decreased to six inches 
at the ridge an effect both of depth and perspective is given to the 
roof. 

He personally selects the wood used in his houses and frequently 
it is necessary to move thousands of feet of lumber to get what he 
wants. In building his own house more than ten thousand feet of 
white pine siding was hauled over in order to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of material to be milled down to fourteen inches, the width 
used. ‘To the lay mind figures mean little, but the fact that only six- 
teen widths were used for the full height of the house may convey the 
idea more comprehensively. 

Some of Salem’s most beautiful doorways and mantels have been 
adapted to use in Mr. Baum’s houses. They are consistent in detail 
so are never out of key with the house. The old hand-blocked wall 

apers of the East have been copied to cover the walls of some of the 
eee. In fact, from the silhouette to the smallest detail of house or 
garden, even to the transplanting of ancient bay trees, he has kept 
consistently true to the original possessions of our country, of which 
we are justly proud. 
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MARY GARDEN’S GENIUS: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 


Ade gall) AS it Matthew Arnold who spoke of “the unpardon- 
ree able crime of originality ,’¢ 'That seems to be all we 
fs A have to “forgive” in Mary Garden’s art—her original- 
ity. She has elected to use her genius in her own way. 
Debussy understood her way, and so did Massenet 
and Sardou. Fevrier recognized her rare combina- 
tion of brilliant art and exquisitely subtle use of her 
voice, qualities richly manifested in the two new operas produced by 
The Chicago Opera Company this year, “Gismonda” and “Cléo- 
patre.” Greece and Egypt each offered to Mary Garden their beauty 
and interest for portrayal in these operas. All the chaste, formal, 
distinguished beauty of Greek art Mary Garden carries in gesture, 
poise and voice in “Gismonda”; in “Cléopatre” she gathers up the 
brilliancy, the emotion, the strange reticence and the wild unrestraint 
of Egypt. She is Egyptian in spirit and thought. 

Art and music are each half a circle for Mary Garden, the music 
gives birth to her art, she in turn illuminating the music. 

I first saw Mary Garden (off the stage) at a house party on 
Long Island. We were invited out to meet her in the rose garden. 
As we stepped out of the low window from the library a slim figure 
in white tailored things swung toward us, vibrant, unaffected, joyous 
—a smile of youth and a voice of gold. Mary Garden meets you with 
enthusiasm—a fine handclasp, humor, and a lovely buoyant laugh. 
She is a dominating personality, a Scotch personality, and with Scotch 
imagination, intelligence and immensely vital physique. 

Mr. Krehbiel does not like the way Mary Garden walks. I won- 
der if Mr. Krehbeil has ever seen an Egyptian woman bearing a water 
jar on her head walking with swift, sure beauty in the desert. It 
might even help him to have seen a Spanish woman with great baskets 
of fruit balanced on head or shoulder, climbing the steep, narrow paths 
with swinging grace. Mary Garden is one of the few women in the 
world who moves across the stage with a lovely freedom of body and 
always appropriate gesture. Isadora Duncan knows how to walk, and 
so does Katherine Kidder and perhaps half a dozen other civilized 
women. And so, of course, Mr Krehbiel has no precedent for his 
taste in this matter. 


But her splendid motion and gesture, her buoyant personality, 
are mere fragments of Mary Garden’s genius. There is no more 
richly endowed actress on the stage. I asked her one day if she had 
ever thought of acting separately from her singing. She shook her 
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head vehemently. “It would be quite impossible,” she said. “I only 
act with music. I couid do nothing without the orchestra.” I had 
always felt in her voice a response to the very soul of music, for she 
sings Mélisande one way and Thais with a different voice, and as 
Carmen she is another human being with another vocal technique. 
Her personality is touched with music; is as a leaf swaying in the wind, 


driven north, east, or south or west or straight upward to the last — 


reaches of the Infinite. 

Through music her eyes are illumined to color. She sees the 
splendor of color as do Urban and Ordinsky. In mind, body and soul, 
she is wholly response to music, a glowing fire of response as Cléo- 
patre, a fragile, unearthly response as Mélisande. 


ER voice—that must, of course, be ever the final test—her voice 
is all the sounds you have loved best in the world. It has the 
melting amber overtones of the voice of happy little children; 

the ineffable tenderness of a mother singing after her baby is asleep; 
the melody of cool spring brooks; the flute tones of a lonely shepherd. 
It has the sigh in it of the contented lover, the velvet note of old chimes, 
the anguish of death stirring the heart of youth. “Not like Sembrich, 
though—no, Mr. Krehbiel, not at all, nor like Galli-Curci, either, 
nor Farrar—all of whom give one great and ever-to-be-sought pleas- 
ure—but a voice of her own kind, so fluent, so vibrant with the source 
of its melody, so utterly in the soul, that for every part—for Salome, 
for The Jongleur, for Monna V anna, there is a new melody of sound 
and an unconsciously different technique of expression. And beyond 
the voice there is always an harmonious gesture and color used in new 
and sympathetic ways. All music brings to her fresh inspiration, and 
all inspiration a varying mood of beauty to suit the music. 

I heard “Mélisande” the first time the wonderful Debussy music 
was sung in New York. I could not get a ticket and stood through the 
opera—and I was very tired from my work. Hours later I came back 
to my ordinary self from a world that had touched the edge of the in- 
finite with ineffable beauty. As the curtain rises on the first act, a deep 
forest is seen and an open space in front, and in this space a pool is 
hidden in growing things. From the rim of the pool a mist of gold 
floats up, takes shape, a wraith of a girl moves as a cloud on a still 
day, all the while the music is murmuring faintly the mysteries of the 
human heart, love, aspirations, ecstasies and unutterable sadness. As 
the unreal, slender figure with golden hair, almost touching the floor, 
rises and utters the heartbreaking cry Oui oui, the whole emotion of 
the heart responds, as to the call of a twilight bird, to the sound of 
faint, spring winds. And then the violins move over the voice and the 
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MARY GARDEN’S GENIUS 


sadness of the little sound drifts away. This is Mary Garden’s genius 
—that body, voice and motion become one sweep of beauty to express 
the music. 

In the last scene of “Mélisande,” after she has strayed through 
every pathway of emotion, has held love’s hand in hers and heard the 
voice of hate and suspicion, she rests in the great bed in the huge, sad, 
empty room with death waiting at her bedside. Her baby is brought 
to her. She bends her spiritlike body to peer in the tiny face, and with 
a little wailing cry, J’ai peur, the spirit that floated up from the rim 
of the fountain seeking love is absorbed back into the greater life; too 
fragile, too faint, too delicate for the ways of fate in the ordinary 
world. This is what Mary Garden finds in Debussy’s music, and 
shows us through her sensitized art. 


ERHAPS the greatest contrast to be found in her repertoire is 
“Meélisande” and “Cléopatre.” Her entrance in the Massenet 
opera is magnificent. The Oriental world seems waiting for her 

and she comes down the broad steps very slowly, as a queen, without 
spangles, without emotional crudity—a glorious creature in poise and 
color, with a restraint that is only possible in the reaction of moody 
temperamental people. Someone said to me: “But why doesn’t she 
act?” and there was only one answer to this, “She is acting. The most 
subtle kind of acting that makes you see restraint over emotion.” 
There was emotion enough afterward in the second act where in dis- 
guise she is watching the strolling dancers, and suddenly leaves Marc 
Antony to give herself up unrestrainedly to the lure of the wild danc- 
ing of Oukrainsky. And later, when she waits for Mark Antony, and 
still later when she dies for him, there is an intensity of fury, of love 
and anger and sorrow fused together in voice and gesture that would 
only be possible in an actress equally capable of the coating of restraint 
over molten passions. 

Mary Garden’s sense of color, although not consciously devel- 
oped, has grown with her understanding of music, so that she makes 
no mistake ever in costume. And, as the stage settings of her operas 
are usually provided by the management, she must not be held respon- 
sible. The setting of ““Monna Vanna” was nearer to her ideal, because 
to some extent she was consulted. The setting of “Gismonda” and 
“Cléopatre” were little short of burlesques, yet in spite of this in- 
harmonious surrounding, her costumes were inevitably the expression 
of the character portrayed in grace of line, in revelation of natural 
beauty, in sensitive understanding of the relation of color and beauty. 
More subtle combination and variation of brilliant color ail suggestive 
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I CAN HEAR YOUR THOUGHTS THAT SAY 


of Egypt I have never seen than her art, her native splendor, por- 
trayed in “Cléopatre.” 

In “Gismonda” Mary Garden was inevitably Greek, marvelously 
so in costume; and, in the third act, in her sorrow and anguish, her 
poses flowed from one Greek picture to another as though one were 
looking at the decorations of a Greek jar. “Of course she has 
studied Greek art and made a special study of Greek drapery and has 
imitated the decorations of the rare old Greek jars,” I heard someone 
say in the foyer. I quoted this to Mary Garden, but the art critic in 
the foyer was quite mistaken. She has not made these special studies. 
Of course, she is familiar with Greek art as all artists must be, but the 
impressions of Greece that she gives are inspired by the music, not 
studies in a museum. 

What power for beauty in the world Mary Garden possesses! 
And how fine an expression of it would be made if only she possessed 
a great theater of her own, where the very building of the theater, the 
staging of every opera, the costumes, the management as well as the 
music to be presented, would be under her jurisdiction. In one breath 
we say that we do not want art subsidized, that the artist must struggle 
through sorrow and tragedy to her fine pure development; on the other 
hand, we do long for the opportunity of this development through the 
best surroundings that can be given to it. And how can the artist 
do both? How can the artist cut her way to beauty, and live with 
vision, and at the same time realize that great financial success which 
will give opportunity to present this beauty in a most complete and 
wonderful way to the world? How can we ask any one human being 
to realize two miracles for us in one lifetime? 


I CAN HEAR YOUR THOUGHTS THAT SAY 


I CAN hear your thoughts that say 
“She’s unwise and young and gay, 
Let me hope and try and see 

If her heart will break for me!” 


It is strange you cannot know 
That was said a year ago. 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 








GARDEN APARTMENT- HOUSES OF 
THE WEST 


HERE are certain fabulous things, like “cloud 
flowers,” “castles in the air” and fantastic sayings, 
such as “squaring the circle” and “weaving a rope of 
sand,” that are referred to when one wishes to speak 
of an impossibility, an altogether incredible thing. 
Garden apartment houses might be classed by some 

people among the fabulous things, were it not for the fact 

that some already exist amid the flower fields of California. 

In great cities, apartment houses are sometimes built about a 

simple court, planted to the toughest evergreen trees, and these are 

certainly pleasanter places in which to live than one of the great 
structures without open courts and with no attempts at a garden. 

But the apartment house encircled by a garden, and in turn surround- 

ing a garden (which we are here presenting) embodies some of the 

most profound architectural truths of this age. 

These apartments, built in the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, just back of Pasadena, California, are as simple as human 
art can construct them. The architect, Irving J. Gill, has proven to 
this generation that the primitive symbols of greatness, grandeur and 
stability, are as beautiful today as they were ages ago. He feels that 
there should be a return to the three great principles of the circle, 
the straight line and the square. The circle is the symbol of pro- 
gression; the square the strength, and the Straight line of infinity. 

Man has become so confused by the whirl of life that his sense 
of the beautiful and of proportion has become dulled. He, in fact, 
likes confusion; he wants his house and grounds filled to overflowing 
with a multitude of needless things. The only way to teach him the 
error of his ways is to swing the pendulum far to the other extreme. 
Mr. Gill has done this service for architects, for he builds his houses 
absolutely without the customary restless ornamentation. It has 
taken courage to defy accepted taste; but, though a few people at 
first gaze in horror at the stark simplicity of his houses, after passing 
them for a few times they come to like them and find that they make 
all other houses look cheap and insignificant by comparison. They 
have the bold dignity of one of nature’s creations, being absolutely 
free from all decorations save those woven across them by this master 
artist. 

Although these apartment houses are so severely simple, for 
some reason they fairly breathe romance. Each little apartment 
shoulders its neighbor and, circling together, they enclose a large 
garden, the central feature of which is a pergola covered with flower- 
ing vines. The apartments are built of concrete; are fireproof; the 
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GARDEN APARTMENT HOUSES 


doors and windows are set in metal frames and there are no casings 
or caps or projections of any kind inside the rooms that can show a 
crack or crevice in which dirt or dust could lodge. Baseboards and 
walls are of concrete and are curved together with the concrete floor. 
There are no square joints in the house. The bath tubs and sinks 
are sunk in magnesite and form one continuous piece with the walls 
and floor, thus preventing an accumulation of dirt and grease. The 
fireplaces are indented and raised slightly from the floor. 

All sense of coldness which might arise from so severely simple 
a treatment is obviated by the peculiar treatment of the walls and the 
dull pinkish-red given the concrete floors. The floors are treated 
with an oil stain and waxed. The walls are tinted a soft gray and 
given a surface finish (a secret of Mr. Gill’s) which causes them to 
reflect the colors of the furnishings of each room and to echo the 
tenderest glory of the sky and the brilliant colors of the garden. The 
rooms, therefore, glow with color that cannot be compared to any- 
thing save that of an opal. Changing constantly with the mood of 
nature, they are never monotonous and never inharmonious. Their 
classic simplicity gives a sense of rest, peace and satisfaction. 


LTHOUGH the houses are little more than cubes, they are set 
together in such a way that they do not offend the eye, and 
their square towers cut into the blue sky of California with 

picturesque severity. The handling of window and door spaces are 
particularly happy, for they are varied by a square or a circle placed 
where each will give the most telling effect. Each cottage is entered 
through a loggia that serves as a lounging room by day and a sleeping 
porch by night. Each cottage faces the garden and has a garden plot 
of its own, leading to the central pergola where all the tenants as- 
semble. This pergola is constructed of concrete pillars and eucalyptus 
beams. It is thirty-seven feet square and is furnished with rustic 
tables and chairs, and overhung with luxuriant vines such as only 
California can produce. The little creeper, ficus ripens, has been 
depended upon to grace the doorways, and no ornament made by man 
can equal in delicacy or grace the decorative effect that it creates. 

In addition to the aesthetic success of this severely simple apart- 
ment house, it comes as near to permanent construction as it is pos- 
sible for mankind to attain. The Sierra Mac.e Garden Apartment 
Houses have proven so satisfactory that the experiment has been 
twice repeated by Mr. Gill in San Diego. Of course, the designs are 
very different, but the spirit is the same. Each apartment is entered 
through a garden and has a garden of its own. The arch has been 
called upon to relieve the severity of the cube. All ornamentation has 
been left to the gracious skill of vine and flower. 
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HOW BEAUTIFUL AN ENTRANCE CAN BE MADE IS SHOWN IN 
THE CLOISTERED COURT OF THIS SAN DIEGO APARTMEN'1 
HOUSE. THE SIMPLICITY OF THE ARCHITECTURE, WITH THE 


DECORATIVE USE OF VINES AND PLANTS MAKE A PICTURE OF 


RARE ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY: THE RECESS WINDOW SHOWN 


AT THE LEFT IS A RECIPE FOR THE USE OF VINES AS A DECORA- 


TION: IRVING J. GILL IS THE ARCHITECT. 





LOVELY GARDEN APARTMENT HOUSES HAVE BEEN BUILT IN SIERRA MADRE ABOVE IS SHOWN THE 
SIMPLICITY OF ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURE, WITH FLOWERED STONE TERRACES IN FRONT; AND BELOW IS 
THE ARCHED ENTRANCE WHICH HAS THE INTEREST OF A CENTURIES-OLD BUILDING 











THE FLOWER PLANTING OF THE WALLS OF THE GARDEN APARTMENTS IN SIERRA MADRE IS SHOWN IN 
THESE TWO PICTURES, AS WELL AS THE SIMPLICITY AND GOOD FORM OF THE ARCHITECTURE 





GARDEN APARTMENT HOUSES 


The buildings are of concrete, and steel and whoever passes the 
chastely simple dwelling houses cannot but feel that any deviation 
from their architectural simplicity would result in a loss of dignity. 

Mr. Gill depends for his effects upon the beauty of straight lines; 
the force of light and shade; the power of balanced masses and the 
fascinating play of color as it passes before the plain background of 
concrete walls. 

Honesty, frankness and simplicity characterize the exterior of 
these houses; comfort and loveliness pervade the interior. Mr. Gill 
designs his houses from the center of the street to the heart of the 
house; that is, he directs the planting of the street trees, the laying of 
the gardens and the position of the flowers in the garden. Although 
he believes in absolute severity of walls, he also loves the rioting beauty 
of flowers. He takes pleasure in seeing all the colors of the rainbow 
flashing like a dream against the peculiar surface of his houses. Every 
flower thus creates a double beauty—that of its own life and its 
mirrored reflection on the wall. 

During the last few years we have learned that living is a far 
pleasanter art when it is shorn of the myriad complications that are 
non-essential. Now that it is possible for us to relax our vigilance in 
the matter of thrift we find that we are more wise about the spending 
of our money. We will always spend liberally, but in the future our 
generosity will be wise rather than foolish. 

Ruskin has told us that we should put the money spent in need- 
less ornament into the foundation of the house. We who are inter- 
ested in making America a land of beautiful homes cannot but feel 
that if useless ornaments were discarded there would be funds enough 
for lovely gardens. And is there any human being who would not 
rather have a growing vine than a mosaic, or a living rose than its 
sculptored counterpart? 

Apartment houses such as Mr. Gill has designed in the West 
insist upon being surrounded and filled with a garden. The superin- 
tendent of such apartment houses must also be a gardener. He 
must know how to mow a lawn as well as feed the furnace. What- 
ever we demand, we get. The fault lies in the limitation of our 
demands. If we insist upon gardens (even for apartment houses), 
we shall have them. 

These photographs of apartments now established in the West 
advance our ideals. Truly, there are sermons in stones and also in 
severely simple apartment houses, substantially built and inseparable 


from a garden. 
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BUILDING BEAUTY INTO THE HOUSE: ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH DESIGNS BY BERNHARDT 
MULLER 


‘gue UILDING a home should be approached with rev- 
| ae} erence as well as joyous enthusiasm. There is no 
; adventure in life more fraught with romance than the 
creating of a home. We are apt to turn to the past 
for precedent in architectural styles, whereas we should 
concern ourselves chiefly with the honest expression of . 
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our needs and surroundings. 

Love of beauty was almost a religion with the Greeks. To build 
an ugly thing was a misdemeanor punishable with ostracism. Our 
country would be a much more delightful and much more agreeable 
place to live in if our home builders were guided by wise architects who 
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BUILDING BEAUTY 


, INTO THE HOUSE 


took as much thought for beauty 
as they do for economy and profit. 
Every home is an investment, and 










CASTLE 
a beautiful home returns far more ON THE 
e EDGE 
interest on the money expended OF A 
than does an ugly one. LEDGE. 


Would it not be well for us, 7 4 poet ss 

now that we are facing an era of 7 f at ——., . 
home building such as the VAG 2h 

world has seldom known, to 3! 

pause a little and approach 
our task with greater care- af 
fulness? We should remem- ; 
ber that we are build- 
ing for the future as 
well as for present de- 
light and that our de- 
scendants may turn to 
our work with respect, 
as we look into the 
past and bow before 
the genius of the an- 
cient master builders. 

The great men ~” 
who raised a cathedral © 
stone by stone had the ~ 
thought of beauty © 
uppermost in their ¢ 
minds. Ina very comprehensive book, “Beyond Architec- 
ture,” by A. Kinsley Porter, he traces the reason for the 
perfection of the old work and our gradual degeneration 
in a way that should help builders as well as the architects 
whom we entrust with the designing of homes. He says 
there is a spirit of untruthfulness permeating our archi- 
tecture, that the modern age has discarded the lamp of 
truth which illumined the Gothic builders. 

The Gothic builders did not possess the rare marbles 
which made gorgeous the monuments of Byzantium and } 
vulgar those of New York. “Restricted resources,” ac- | 
cording to Mr. Porter, “caused the work to proceed with ™ 
extreme slowness. More is built upon an American sky- ‘ 
scraper in a year than was built upon a Gothic cathedral 
in a century. The Medieval age lacked completely the 
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BUILDING BEAUTY INTO THE HOUSE 


wealth upon which our modern architecture is dependent. By means 
of poverty Medieval art attained a fine caliber of which ours, because 
of its wealth, is rendered incapable. In buildings of small dimensions, 
and by workmen untraveled and unlettered, was evolved the most 
intellectual architecture the world has ever seen.” 


Poverty, to them, was not a curse but a blessing. Lady Poverty, 
they said, “is calm and beautiful” and her faithful sisters, Chastity 
and Obedience, must keep her company, if lasting work is to be 
achieved. Poverty means renunciation of the non-essential, of the 
vanities, for the sake of an idea and an ideal. Chastity, in an archi- 
tectural sense, means pure in design and expression, free from vul- 
garities and barbarisms. Obedience means loyalty to established laws 
of beauty. These qualities are needed today as much as they were 
long ago. It was the quality of spirituality that, through allegiance 
to high principle, became superbly expressed in Gothic architecture. 


N the pages of ‘THE TOUCHSTONE we aim to show beauty wherever 
present in art, architecture, gardening, in poem or play. These 
expressions of beauty are not intended to be copied literally and 

introduced into our work, but to help establish the highest standards. 
Beauty is not a thing of a day but of eternity. If our builders create 
something beautiful today, even though it be a one-room cottage, 
coming generations will also call it beautiful. 


Many times an idea of beauty is gained from the sight of a sketch 
that is quite opposite from the evolved idea. For instance, one of the 
sketches by Bernhardt “filler which we are presenting shows a 
lovely castle fitted upon a ledge of rocks in the most picturesque way. 
This instantly gives an idea of the beauty that could be gained by 
fitting any building, even a small homestead, properly upon its site. 
The castle lifts into the air following the form suggested by the hill 
and rocks, taking advantage of inequalities and projections until a 
perfect thing is created. Many architects of today fit their houses 
into the hill in a similar manner instead of leveling the ground to a 
monotonous plain, as used sometimes to be done. Any such deviation 
from the ordinary tends towards distinction; that is, unless the idea 
be carried to such an extent that it becomes forced and ridiculous. 

The other sketches of Mr. Miiller give real suggestions of 
beauty. One shows the soft, homelike beauty of a thatched roof. 
Another the romantic atmosphere gained by a restrained use of half- 
timber construction. From the sketches also may be seen how fine a 
picture is had by the planting of a tall tree that cuts into the sky with 
a bold, telling stroke. Designs of doorways, details of windows and 
chimneys, may be gained from a study of the accompanying sketches 
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Designed by Bernhardt Miiller. OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE 
OF GRACEFUL FORM AND 
CENTURIES-OLD PLANTING. 
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DETAIL OF DOORWAY AND SIDEWALL 
IN ENGLISH RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Designed by Bernhardt Miiller 
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even though not a line as here shown is finally used. The sketches 
have been drawn from many countries, some even from the land of 
imagination, but all possess the charm that we would like to see incor- 
porated in our own architecture. 

In a very interesting book by Irving K. Pond, on, “The Meaning 
of Architecture,” he speaks of the extremes of emotional appeal in 
architecture brought about through using horizontal or vertical masses. 
He says that architectural masses characterized by horizontality have 
an intellectual effect, that they produce a feeling of restraint and rest- 
fulness; that buildings which are distinguished by verticality incites 
to an ecstatic state of mind. He draws parallels between architecture 
of different lands as effected by the characteristics of the country. He 
says: 

“The physical characteristics of the earth, whether it be level, like 
the prairie and the sand-swept plain, or broken with verdure-clad hills 
or rugged mountains, and these under either the clear, sunny skies 
of the south or the broken and cloudy skies of the north, influence 
the defining form of the architectural mass just as they influence dif- 
ferently the character and predilections of the race of humans inhabit- 
ing a level or a broken district under a clear or a clouded sky. Gener- 
alizing broadly, we may say that a level country calls for a distinctly 
pyramidal architecture, while a broken or mountainous country de- 
mands a distinctly cubiform type. This in obedience to a law of har- 
mony which is basic in nature; but harmony does not mean monotony, 
nor does it preclude variety. Rather, it demands variety, and nature’s 
constant effort has been to produce infinite variety from the simple 
cell with which, or with a multiplicity of which, she might have rested 
content; but higher development means variety rather than multi- 
plicity. Hence, contrasting masses into which the broad, level sweep 
may merge by steps of ready transition, and not masses echoing its 
essential nature, are demanded by the plain. These masses within 
themselves may be dominated by the vertical or by the horizontal 
principle; that will depend entirely upon the mental and spiritual 
attitude of the races which shape the forms. 
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WAR: AS IT AFFECTED OUR TOWN: BY ' 
MARGRETTA SCOTT | 


I. TOM WORTHINGTON 


ME wrote editorials for newspapers; 

He was forty-five—and hated it; 

He wore purple shirts and women adored him. 

4 He always began by standing close to them, holding 
their hands, 

And looking down at them—smiling. 

Perhaps he hated women— 

But they were as necessary to him 

As drink to a drunkard. 

He would have said, as a man in a book said, 

“A day is long without caresses.” 

He was impudent and charming and kind— 

And he hurt without wanting to hurt. 

With the whip that drove him 

He drove others. 

When War came he kissed oftener, 

And forgot whom he kissed more quickly. 

The marching men passing his window, 

With their straight backs and strong legs, 

Awakened a sick envy within him— 

Envy for their youth, f 

And because habit had not fastened its claws into their flesh— 

Envy because War had given them a purpose, a meaning. 

To them a day was not long without caresses. 


II. MRS. DICK RATHBURN 

EVERY evening she waited for him at the window. 
He would wave his paper gaily 

And bound up the steps three at a time. 

She would tell him, 

Sighing contentedly against his shoulders, 

“Your home-coming is the best part of the day.” 

And one evening, 

When he waved his paper as gaily as ever, 

He did not know that War was lurking in its pages. 

War the misogynist— 

War who grinds the hearts of women 

As corn in a mill. 

In the slime-ridden, blood-soaked trenches 

He thought of her— | 

Her image flamed in his soul. 
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WAR AND OUR TOWN 


Invalided home— 

He found her faithless. 

“T was lonely,” she said. 

“There was no one to wait for in the evenings.” 


III. LOU LOOKER 
SHE was well known in town. 
Even the nice women knew her by sight— 
And hated her. 
She didn’t blame them, 
And she felt rather sorry 
Because some of their husbands came to her. 
She was quite good-hearted and gay, 
But she had been born without morals 
As guinea pigs are born without tails. 
Then War came. 
War whose greed for men was greater than hers; 
War whose power over men was greater than hers; 
Men’s feet marched away from her. 
She went to an army camp, 
But they found her out 
And sent her away. 
She wandered from place to place— 
But there were no men. 


She hated War. 


IV. BENJAMIN THOMAS 
IN his thin undersized body 
Was the soul of a cave man. 
He would always be brandishing a club 
Or wielding a bayonet. 
War was his favorite mistress— 
And War, the beautiful, came to him. 
War with its flying banners, 
Like beckoning fingers; 
War with its luring laughter and red kisses. 
He tried every branch of the service and failed. 
He said the doctors were damn fools 
Because they wouldn’t take him. 
He stopped speaking to his friends who were officers— 
And grew thinner and whiter. 


Vv. MARY STEELE 
SHE went through her days waiting for a door to open; 

And when the door opened, she would rush out, her hair blowing, 
And life would begin. 37 
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The waiting was an interlude— 

And she spent the interlude taking in sewing 

And studying nursing at night. 

— War came she felt a little trailing glow of warmth go through 
er, 

As though a hot hand had passed over her body. 

She stopped sewing, 

And devoted all her time to nursing. 

Finally she was sent over there— 

And was awarded a medal for staying at her post under fire— 

And fell in love with a soldier. 

Her door had opened—and her door was War. 


VI. MRS. SKAGGS 
BEFORE her baby was born she had been very sick; 
And he had said to his pals in the corner saloon, 
“My old woman is going to kick the bucket—I’ll get her insurance.” 
The old woman, who was eighteen, 
Had her baby, and got well. 
He deserted her, 
And she hadn’t seen him for twelve months, 
Except for the night he came to her sister’s wake— 
Then he only stayed an hour. , 
She hadn’t minded so much his not supporting her, 
If he had only showed some interest in the baby. 
Then War came— 
War the prostitute, who wants all men. 
In the paper she saw his name among those drafted. 
Because she had her marriage certificate 
He was forced to allot her half his pay; 
And the Government gave her an allowance. 
To her, War meant justice— 
And getting even. 


VII. PAUL GREGORY 

HE hated to see women’s eyes grow soft 
When they looked at him; 

He hated their hands eager to help, 

Their voices of pity. 

He cursed his grotesque shadow on the ground, 

And the vilest song in his ears 

Was the tap-tap of his crutch. 

Then War came— 
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War who leaves in its wake many grotesque human shadows. 
He heard stories of the “basket wounded” — 

Men withovt arms or legs, brought home in baskets. 

He would be more whole than many; 

Women’s eyes would no longer grow soft 

When they looked at him— 

He would forget the vile song in his ears. 


VIII. SAMUEL SMITH 


HE was little and gentle and a failure. 

His wife always spoke of him as “poor Samuel.” 
He was in the leather business 
And was always on the verge of bankruptcy. 
War came— 
War the checker-player 
Who, with one move, took his only son; 
With another gave him success . 
And made him a rich man. 
He moved into a larger store 
And acquired a partner. 
His wife no longer called him “poor Samuel.” 
He lay awake at nights thinking about his son, 
And his blue eyes watered at German atrocities. 
But he jingled loose change in his pockets— 
And—well, there were many sides to War. 


IX. MISS ANN 


SHE had always been of a saving nature. 
When she was a little girl she saved pennies, 
And wouldn’t eat all of her candy at once. 
When she was older and kept house for her two sisters, 
The neighbors said she could make a penny go a mile. 
She was fond of reading cook-books 
With receipts for left-over vegetables. 
As an old woman she kept the paper from around packages, 
And had a large collection of odd bits of string. 
War came— 
And from her window she watched the troops go swinging by. 
Later she read in the paper a long list of casualties; 
And saw a picture of a battlefield piled high with dead, 
Men lying on top of each other, their arms flung out grotesquely. 
Her face contracted and her loose lips trembled, 
‘War is waste,” she said. 
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THE ARTIST IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE: 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK OF AMERICAN 
STAGE CRAFTSMEN 


REVOLUTION in these days of unrest, in order to 
have any standing at all, must have put down several 
counter-revolutions. The revolutionary development 
in the art of staging plays, variously known as “the 
new movement in the theatre,” “the new stagecraft” 
or “the decorative movement,” has withstood the 
attacks of the entrenched business men of the theatre, 

intent upon keeping things as they were, and of a group 
of counter-radicals, who cried that the decorators were trying 
to put spectacle in the place of drama. It has successively created 
the usual initial furore, captured permanently a few places of high 
authority, survived a period of public and critical reaction, and settled 
down to a methodical crowding-out of the old order from the “regular” 
theatre. The new stagecraft is an accomplished fact in the places 
that count most, and no one who studies its progress can doubt that 
its future is secure. 

In America today, nevertheless, the new staging is almost home- 
less. Any theatre that claims connection with the art of drama 
must in a sense shelter the progressive ideal. The organized American 
playhouse seldom pretends to any such connection. But the spirit 
of the new stagecraft has persisted in America, the craftsmen have 
developed and the little theatres have built a foundation for its perma- 
nent home—which can come only with the establishment of permanent 
repertory p’ayhouses. 

In Europe, soon after Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia flung 
their challenges to the accepted theatre, the revolutionary methods of 
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SETTING FOR “PAPA” BY NORMAN-BEL GEDDES. 


staging found refuge and advancement in typical “art theatres.” 
These can be distinguished on the one hand from the commercial 
playhouses, and on the other from those State and municipal theatres 
which are concerned chiefly with preserving the traditions of an era 
that has passed—survivals of the Victorian or an earlier dramatic 
period. 

In America, on the contrary, the organization of the theatre was 
such that the immediate establishment of professional “art theatres” 
was impossible. There were no State playhouses or other repertory 
theatres that might conceivably be converted to a new ideal. There 
were no organized groups of artists in the professional playhouse. 
We had only, on the one hand, an up-to-date autocratic theatre, cater- 
ing to the middle class, and thoroughly representative of our abnormal 
commercial life—hustling, garish, up-to-the-minute, competing with 
the movies. On the other hand we have had, by way of promise, the 
immature “little theatre” or “experimental theatre” development. This 
is doubtless the hope of the new stagecraft for the immediate future; 
because the little theatre more readily attracts artists and people of 
cultural background, and it offers a laboratory for experiment. 

The principles underlying the new staging cannot be summed 
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up with any show of finality; there are still too many possibilities to 
be examined, too many technical problems subject to experiment—in 
the fields of lighting, of creating backgrounds, of coordinating the 
elements of production. But the fundamentals, in their relation to 
the older methods of staging, lie in the direction of simplification; 
unification of play, action and setting; substitution of suggestive and 
impressionistic backgrounds for the photographic and literal sorts; 
reliance on imaginative appeal; creation of mood; and absolute coordi- 
nation of type of play and method of staging. 

Beyond all these matters of method and ideal is the conviction 
that the artist is a better judge of the values of staging than is the 
usual business-man producer; and so there is inevitably bound up 
with the progress of the new stagecraft the necessity for developing 
“artist-directors’—men who are designers and sound craftsmen first, 
and who are then sufficiently good judges of plays and acting to 
“produce” a play on the stage with understanding of every detail that 
goes to make up the finished work as seen by an audience. So far 
America has developed a phenomenal lot of designers who are intel- 
ligent in the new spirit. The crying need is for men who combine the 
designer’s talent with a genius for directing. 
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Beyond the effort to “reform” methods of staging and producing, 
too, is the desire to create arts of the theatre that are quite apart from 
anything known to the audiences of today. There are those who, like 
Jacques Copeau, feel that somewhere in modern life, somewhere in 
the world’s art consciousness, is a type of drama as typical of the 
intense modern era as Greek drama was of its time, or Shakespeare’s 

. of his; and that the first duty of the sincere artist in the theatre is to 
cast aside the surviving manners and machinery of the stage, and then 
to rediscover on a bare stage the drama that is typical-of today, to 

+ devise appropriate methods for its presentation, and gradually to 
| build for it a truly modern theatre. There are others who point out 
that the art of one age usually builds on the past, adding such spirit 
"3 and substance as are characteristic of the new time; and they point to 
the deep currents of world life, and to the new mechanical inventions 
in lighting and stage machinery, and talk of an art that combines the 
best out of realistic drama with a new decorative use of color, light, and 
moving masses of people. 'To these dreamers the new stagecraft, and 
opportunity to experiment freely in it, are even more important than 
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to those others who merely want to clothe the cur- 
rent drama in a new and less unbecoming dress. 
Some day the full history of the 
7 new stagecraft in America will doubt- 
less be written. It will not begin, I 
think, with a description of the produc- 
tion of “Sumurun” and the coming of the Russian 
Ballet—landmarks that have been given more 
prominence than is due them. It will start rather 
with the independent pioneering of a few men like 
Robert Edmond Jones and Sam Hume in the 
“insurgent” theatre, and Joseph Urban in the pro- 
fessional. 
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JONES For \ Curiously enough, Boston, now practically 
“THE MAN negligible as far as the new staging is concerned, 
— was the center of the movement in its 
pl early days. There Livingston Platt 


experimented at the Toy Theatre and 
later at the Castle Square Theatre; and there Joseph Urban, at the 
Opera House, created a new standard of decorative production. At 
Cambridge Sam Hume soon gathered his exhibition of modern Euro- 
pean stagecraft, showing representative work of such masters as Craig, 
Appia, and Reinhardt; and at Cambridge was Professor Baker’s “47 
Workshop,” which was experimenting in the staging as well as the 
writing of plays. 

The sensation that greeted the showing of “Sumurun” and the 
performances of the Russian Ballet was largely the reaction of a 
Puritanic public, starved for color, light and freedom, to a show of 
exotic richness and warmth—and not to any degree the rising of a 
public to appreciation of a new art form. It was in quieter ways that 
the new art of the theatre was nurtured on American soil. In the 
dreaming of a Robert Edmond Jones, in the determination of a Sam 
Hume to travel and study until he found out what was wrong with 
accepted methods of staging, in the timid experiments with “sim- 
plicity” in college productions and by amateur acting groups, are to 
be found the more solid foundations of a new art of production in 
America. 

In quieter ways, too, were the really significant developments of 
that art in the first five years of its growth. The really gorgeous work 
of Joseph Urban at the Boston Opera House, the repeated sensations 
of the Russian Ballets, and the later “season” of Granville Barker 
were less productive of lasting progress than the steady pioneering— 
always under difficulties—of such groups as Maurice Browne’s Little 
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PIERROT IN THE LIGHT OF THE MOON DESIGNED 
BY J. BLANDING SLOAN. 


OPENING SCENE IN “THE BETROTHAL” DESIGNED 
BY HERBERT PAUS 
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THE SKETCH FOR “ARMY WITH BANNERS” DE- 
SIGNED BY ROLLO PETERS. 


AN URBAN DESIGN FOR “THE CENTURY GIRI 











SCENE DESIGNED BY NORMAN-BEL 
GEDDES FOR DEBUSSY’S OPERA “PEL- 
LEAS AND MELISANDE.” IN THE LOWER 
PICTURE IS SHOWN THE FINAL SCENE OF 
THE DEATH OF MELISANDE IN THE 
GREAT EMPTY ROOM OF THE OLD CASTLE. 
AN AMAZING SENSE OF SPACE AND TER- 
RIBLE DESOLATION IS SHOWN IN THIS 
REMARKABLE DRAWING 








THE SKETCH ABOVE GIVES THE SCENE 
IN “PELLEAS AND MELISANDE” WHERE 
THE DEEP MOAT IS SHOWN PELLEAS AS 
A WARNING OF HIS POSSIBLE FATE. IN 
THIS SKETCH, AS IN THE FIRST ONE, THE 
ARTIST HAS CONTINUED TO IMPART A 
SENSE OF HORROR AND IMPENDING DOOM 
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Theatre at Chicago, and more recently the Arts and Crafts Theatre 
in Detroit. 

Maurice Browne deserves a special measure of credit for his five- 
year struggle to establish a progressive theatre in Chicago. That he 
accepted an impossible economic handicap in his rent burden, that 
Chicago was unsympathetic, that the war finally killed the project, are 
facts that will count little in the final record. He started bravely to 
create an experimental art theatre, he consistently refused to violate 
his own best judgment for commercial advantage, and he not only 
chose remarkably good plays in general, but produced them with rare 
insight into the permanent values of stage decoration. It was in 
the Chicago Little Theatre, under Browne’s direction, that Raymond 
Johnson, one of the most talented of the younger stage designers, 
gained his entire experience. 

The more recently founded Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit 
has been more successful in establishing itself as a part of the com- 
munity’s life, and in its two and a half seasons of producing has made 
a valuable contribution to the development of a new stagecraft. Here 
for two years Sam Hume—gone now to solve other problems in 
America’s most notable open-air theatre—experimented with an 
adaptable “permanent setting” and proved that hundreds of plays, 
with apparently different technical and atmospheric demands, 
could be beautifully staged with no other background than an 
interchangeable series of screens and curtains, a few perma- 
nent built-up pieces, and a minimum of stage properties. The 
lesson of economy and beauty has given new hope to many an 
amateur group. 

New York, in its non-commercial theatre ventures, has 
not yet seen such fruitful experiment in staging as that in 
Chicago and Detroit. The Washington Squere Players, al- 
though finely advancing certain ideals of a new and free 
theatre, nevertheless did little to make the new 
stagecraft a permanent success. Their notable 
achievements in fitting the backgrounds simply 
and beautifully to the play occurred in scattered 
single productions, and not in consecutive series, so 
that their staging as a whole leaves the memory 
confused. The Neighborhood Playhouse is likewise of 
immense importance in other directions, but has failed 
to develop a resident designer with clear understanding 
of the new ideals of staging. The Provincetown Play- 
ers, while providing a much-needed laboratory for play- 
wrights, after three years of experiment still skip nimbly 
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from crude setting to exquisite bits of scenic poesy—and back to crude 
setting. The Théatre du Vieux Colombier alone has given New York 
a long series of diverse productions put on with reference to a definite 
and progressive theory of staging. But, although Jacques Copeau has 
scored a signal success in other directions, the physical backgrounds 
of his plays have been the weakest part of his contribution to the 
modern theatre. His settings have been distinctly in the new manner, 
but have lacked something of the subtler values that distinguish the 
work of Robert Jones or Rollo Peters or Lee Simonson. 

For the rest, the amateur and semi-professional theatres have 
developed here and there artists who have been drawn into the com- 
mercial theatre game or are at present awaiting opportunity to give 
expression to their talents in newly formed “insurgent” groups. The 
Players’ Workshop of Chicago must be given credit for discovering 
the art of J. Blanding Sloan; the Los Angeles Little Theatre gave 
Norman-Bel Geddes his first big opportunity; the Artists’ Guild 
Theatre in St. Louis gave Irving Pichel chance to experiment a whole 
season in staging; at the Greenleaf Theatre Maxwell Armfield experi- 
ments with costumes, light and settings—and it is from men like these 
that our stage craftsmen of the future will be chosen. Other little 
theatres—scores of them, like the Cleveland Playhouse, the San Fran- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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SKETCHING PARIS UNDER THE “BIG BER. 
4HAS”: BY EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


N March twenty-first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
when the Boche hordes began the mighty drive for 
4¥ Paris that Von Hindenburg and the Kaiser fondly 
believed would win the war, there lived on the top 
f floor of a queer, ramshackle old building at Number 
Seventy Boulevard du Montparnasse a little couple 
who, unmindful of the continuous firing of “Big 
Berthas” and the almost nightly raids of the German “Gothas”, went 
forth every day armed with the paraphernalia of artists, and drew 
and painted and etched their beloved Paris under shellfire. They 
were Frank M. Armington, famous in Paris as a painter of unusual 
ability, and his wife, Caroline H. Armington, equally famous as an 
etcher. Along the banks of the Seine, in the Tuilleries, through the 
Luxembourg gardens, into camouflaged corners of Versailles they 
went, seeking the tragic shades of expression that crossed the face 
of Paris, from which war with its cruel and terrible presence could 
not efface the shining, dauntless soul. 

Frank M. Armington is a man with a soft voice, an enormous 
beard and an insatiable curiosity to discover lovely and beautiful 
things and let the world share his joy. In this respect he always 
reminds me of Arnold Dolmetsch, that bearded and gnome-like inter- 
preter of rare old music, who, whenever he discovered an old tune 
that had lain mute for centuries, clasped his hands and exclaimed: 
“Thank God for this lovely old tune.” 

I called upon Mr. Armington one day last May, following a 
night when thirty German aeroplanes were driven away from Paris 
by the anti-aircraft guns during the heaviest barrage fire on record. 
That day “Big Bertha” was firing every twenty minutes, and, just 
around the corner in the Rue de Montparnasse, one of her shells had 
torn the roof from a building, as a child might wrench the top from 
a toy house. The Armington apartment had nothing above it but a 
skylight and roof, and to live there each day was a direct challenge 
to fate. However, when I entered that day I found Mr. Armington 
putting the finishing touches on a large painting, working with imper- 
turbable serenity. 

“What do you think of it?’ he asked, cocking a critical eye at 
his work. Then he animatedly began to discuss art in general and I 
forgot all about the air raid under the magic of the little man’s per- 
sonality. For his creed is a reversal of the usual shibboleth about 
“art for art’s sake.” He believes in work for art’s sake and his capacity 
for getting things done is Rooseveltian. 

For instance, Mr. Armington was sketching one day in the 
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“THE CARPEAUX GROUP ON THE ‘FOUNTAINE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE’, PARIS, PROTECTED 
FROM THE BOCHE.” THE EIGHT BRONZE SEA HORSES BY FREMIET WHICH, UNTIL THE 
WAR, PLAYED WITH THE WATEK ARE NOW DRY AND GREEN WITH VERDIGRIS AND THEY 
SEEM TO CHALLENGE THE APPROACH OF ANY DESTRUCTIVE OBJECT TO THE GROUP BY 
CARPEAUX WHICH IS BUILT IN WITH HEAVY TIMBERS AND COVERED WITH SANDBAGS. 
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From a sketch by Frank M. Armington. 


“NOTRE DAME DE PARIS IN WAR TIME.” THE BEAUTIFUL SCULPTURAL FIGURES 
GUARDING, AS IT WERE, THE HUGE ENTRANCES TO THE CATHEDRAL ALL WERE COVERED 
WITH SACKS OF SAND, LEAVING ONLY SMALL ENTRANCES WHICH SEEM LIKE ANT HOLES 
IN COMPARISON TO THE TREMENDOUS PROPORTIONS OF THIS IMMENSE STRUCTURE. 
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From a sketch by Frank M. Armington. 


“COVERING UP THE MARSEILLAISE GROUP, ‘ARC DE TRIOMPHE,’ PARIS.” THIS TRI- 
UMPHAL ARCH, BEGUN IN EIGHTEEN SIX BY NAPOLEON I TO COMMEMORATE HIS VIC- 
TORIES WAS THE ONE THROUGH WHICH THE GERMAN ARMIES MARCHED WHEN THEY 
ENTERED PARIS IN EIGHTEEN SEVENTY-ONE. THE PROTECTION WAS TO SAVE THE 
MARSEILLAISE GROUP, BY RUDE, FROM DESTRUCTION FROM BOMB AND SHELL. 
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gardens of the Tuilleries. His easel was set up and he was working 
with the swift, sure strokes of genius when a shell dropped about 
twenty-five feet from where he was sitting. Shrieking people scat- 
tered in all directions, but the artist sat there undisturbed by all the 
confusion, wondering if the shell would really explode. It didn’t, so 
he resumed work and tranquilly finished his sketch, thankful that the 
lovely spot had not been outraged by the Hun. His attitude was 
similar to that of Walter Savage Landor, the poet, when he hurled 
his valet through a window upon a bed of pansies and exclaimed: 
“Good Lord, I hope the pansies are not injured!” 

Frank M. Armington is a Canadian by birth and began his art 
studies in Toronto. J. W. Forster, the painter, a cousin of Mrs. 
Armington’s father, was his teacher, and the teacher also of Mrs. 
Armington. From eighteen hundred and ninety-nine to nineteen 
hundred Mr. Armington studied in Paris. In nineteen hundred he 
and the young Canadian girl who had studied with him in Toronto 
were married, and thus began that dual art career which has made 
them unique in Parisian art circles. They have sketched and painted 
together in Canada, France, Holland, Algeria, Brittany and Italy. 
When I last heard from them they were at Monte Carlo. 

For years Mr. Armington suffered from ill health, but he worked 
at his art persistently. After going back to Canada and teaching for 
four years in Winnipeg, he returned to Paris in nineteen hundred and 
five and studied in the Julian School. His first work to attract general 
attention in Paris was a charming painting of Quebec from the heights, 
with the St. Lawrence River below. His painting, “The Little Fish 
Market at Bruges,” was exhibited in the Paris Salon in nineteen hun- 
dred and ten, and many of his other paintings have been exhibited in 
The Salon. Just before I left Paris, he had finished a large painting 
which he called “The Caravan.” It showed a procession of Arabs 
pausing in the moonlit desert for a brief rest before proceeding upon 
their journey. It was a wonderful piece of work, full of the colorful 
glamor of the Far East. 

Up to the past few years Mr. Armington had devoted himself 
almost exclusively to figure work, but now he is chiefly interested in 
landscapes, with intermittent periods of etching. His etchings and 
paintings have been exhibited in the Paris Salon, the Luxembourg 
Petit Palais, the British and South Kensington Museums and in 
museums in Belgium and Munich. A number of his etchings are 
also in the New York Public Library and the Congressional Library 
at Washington. Mrs. Armington, by the way, has recently finished 
a series of thirty etchings for the Canadian Government. 
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WALTER HAMPDEN AS HAMLET 
Ade el )AL TER HAMPDEN as Hamlet has the rare gift 


| eee) =f making us feel that he is the Prince of Denmark. 
§ Although I have not as large a collection of Hamlets 
} to my credit as many who love him have, still I have 
7 seen Hamlet acted with beauty, with intelligence. It is 
different with Walter Hampden. You do not think 
he is acting Hamlet well, you think that he is Hamlet, 
that he is smiling, suffering, being witty, tortured, fully absorbed in 
an idée fixe, that he is tormented to the soul with his mother’s iniquity, 
that he loves his father’s memory and fears his ghost, and that, finally, 
his spirit is swallowed up in the need for vengeance. Walter Hamp- 
den lives through these things as Hamlet, and we live with him. 

He is never seemingly conscious of the play, or the business, or 
the “nighted color” of his clothes; “the trappings and the needs of woe” 
are in his soul, not in the hands of his tailor. He comes on the stage 
a beautiful figure of the young Prince, sad for his father, but glad 
in his love of Ophelia, troubled with the hurt in his spirit which he 
cannot understand, yet the normal young Prince seeking joy, a 
beautiful person craving beauty, a sad heart beginning to fear life. 
I think I have never seen a more distinguished figure on the stage 
than Walter Hampden, from the first line he utters: “A little more 
than kin and less than kind,” to the end, where he seeks death, snatch- 
ing the cup from Horatio, yet mourning that he could not live to 
hear the news from England. 

It is not so much the death of his father that Hamlet is reveng- 
ing, it is the death of his ideals, the death to his sense of the goodness 
of his mother, of the loveliness of the world. All these things have 
been taken from him until he desires to extinguish the sources of such 
iniquity. 

Very great acting I found Walter Hampden’s in every ex- 
pression of the many emotions that surge through Hamlet’s soul. His 
wit was delightful, fine and sharp as his sword, his sorrow profound, 
overwhelming to the point of madness, his philosophy true to the 
mind steeped in sorrow, his bitterness and his revulsion from his love 
for Ophelia, intensely convincing because born out of his loss of faith 
in his mother. “If thou wilt need marry,” he says, “Marry a fool; 
for wise men know well enough what monsters you make of them.” 
He has forgotten the tenderness and the beauty of the childlike 
Ophelia, and every woman breathes to him of his mother’s shame. 
In all of these many states of mind, of torture, through which Hamlet 
is forced from all joy, all youth, all beauty of life to the drabness 
of revenge, Walter Hampden brings you the most complete, pro- 
found understanding. He is not playing Hamlet simply as great 
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art, as a great figure, merely as a student of Shakespeare, he is living 
through the personality of a beautiful spirit brought to desire death 
through complete and hideous disillusionment. 

Of the grace of Walter Hampden’s acting, of the exquisite alert- 
ness of his spirit, the beautiful elasticity of his mind, these things 
it is necessary to see to really understand. There is no personality 
existing for him while he is playing Hamlet except Hamlet, and 
there is none for you in the audience except Hamlet. He does not 
study the holding of his handkerchief to make it elegant, there are 
no frills at his wrist to add distinction to his manner, the distinction 
felt in the play is from within; the outline of his figure is beautiful, 
it is formed from the beauty of his spirit. I think I have never seen a 
finer poised spirit, a more beautiful mien than this Hamlet brings to 
us in the opening scene, and that he holds for us when he is testing 
the queen and king before the Strolling Players. So simple is his cos- 
tume that at times the outline of his figure is almost shadowy as life 
becomes to him in the enveloping tragedy of his existence. 

Walter Hampden speaks of his Hamlet very simply. All that 
he has to say is put into the character on the stage. He talked to 
me much more of the great honor The Players had done him in the 
dinner which Austin Strong planned in the old Booth House in appre- 
ciation of his most beautiful art as Hamlet. 

Every man who has done Hamlet in recent years has entered 
with a sense of awe The Players’ Club on Gramercy Park, that 
beautiful home of Edwin Booth which he left to the players of the 
world, a place where you find his books, his costumes, his letters, the 
very furniture that gave comfort to his life, the room in which he 
slept, the desk at which he wrote, the wrought iron balcony that over- 
looks the old Park, where he rested and thought and created his beau- 
tiful art. What greater joy could be given an actor than the 
bringing together of the players of today in Booth’s home to do 
honor to his work as Hamlet. “If I live many years,” Walter Haimp- 
den said to me, “and find the whole world ready to accept Hamlet, 
to do honor to it, to love it as I love it, nothing that can ever be said 
or given to me will touch that hour at The Players’ Club when, after 
the dinner, I was presented with the belt which Edwin Booth wore as 
Hamlet. It was the supreme moment of my life. It will always be 
the supreme moment of my life. I did not know that life held such 
poignant joy as I felt when I took the belt in my hand and knew that 
it was given to me because of my work in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
It was as though Edwin Booth had spoken to me and given me his 
benediction.” 

It is an amazing experience to face a great honor with a con- 
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sciousness that nothing more beautiful can ever happen to you in the 
world. It is with this sense of simplicity and humility that Walter 
Hampden faces the honors that are coming to him as the great Hamlet 
of our day—the man who has presented one of the richest roles in 
literature with the greatest distinction of manner and beauty and 
spirit. 


TO WALTER HAMPDEN AS “HAMLET” 


HE Prince of Denmark lives for us once more, 
Since you have opened the immortal door, 
Emerged, and walked within our eager view, 
Young, mad, and weary; yea, but human, too. 


You caught hid meanings of the mighty bard; 

And through those lines with aching beauty starred, 
You wove a thread of sound, like winds at dawn— 
Your voice the thread, each word a bead thereon. 


So Shakespeare’s magic lives for us again; 

, So we are conscious of the breathing Dane, 

And, while we marvel, and the young Prince dies, 
Another glory shines within the skies. 


CHarLEs Hanson Towne. 
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ANDSCAPE architecture is the youngest perhaps of 
all the arts and the one that America may soon expect 
to see opening into full and radiant bloom. Architects 
have become interested in designing these glorious 
rooms roofed by the sky, walled by blooming hedges 
and floored with green grass starred with flowers, 
since they have been considered as veritable parts of the house. Gar- 
dens require architectural support even though such form is not appar- 
ent. Walks, proportion of grass plots, shapes of hardy borders, posi- 
tions of furniture and ornaments must all be assembled in harmonious 
relation, else the garden will look unrelated to the house. So archi- 
tects have come to include the designing of the garden in with the house 
plan. 

Pergolas are most important connecting and unifying link be- 
tween house and garden. They seem to be a union of the most excel- 
lent characteristics of each. They are generally built of the same ma- 

. terial as the house, that is, if the house is of concrete, the pillars of the 
pergola are of concrete, with the cross beams of square-hewn timbers 
or rustic according to the way the wood is used in the house. If the 
house is of brick, the pillars of the pergola are of brick. A Colonial 
house demands white turned columns, a stone house calls for informal 
construction of rustic. 

There can be no definite rule for the proportion of a pergola and 
this is another reason why it should be designed by the architect of the 
house. The relation of width to height is an important one. General- 
ly speaking the width is greater than the height, but each problem re- 
quires different handling. If the garden is long and narrow the ob- 
vious place for the pergola is across the end which would give the gar- 
den better proportion and form beautiful boundary for the eye. Per- 
golas are often used to separate two gardens or built close to the house 
so that they may serve as a porch. 

A pergola is always flat on top, an arbor is generally arched or 
pointed. Pergolas are without horizontal side beams while an arbor 
always possesses them. Occasionally a trellis is introduced between 
the columns of a pergola to give vines better support but such trellises 
are always used perpendicularly and never horizontally. 

Originally pergolas were used as support for grapevines. People 
loved to sit under the cool shadow of the leaves, so these garden fea- 
tures soon became recognized gathering places of the family. When 
used as a support for grapes, a pergola becomes useful as well as dis- 
tinctly ornamental. No vine wreathes itself in and out of a pergola 
with more consummate grace than a grapevine. It fills the air with 
delightful perfume in spring and hangs luscious purple and white fruit 
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PLANTING FOR THE PERGOLAS 


within easy reach in the fall. Throughout the summer its silver-lined 
green leaves offer delightful protection from the sun. 

Next to the grape, the rose is the favorite vine for a pergola cover- 
ing. In the East the Dorothy Perkins is a prime favorite for it literal- 
ly covers the walls and roof of the open air room with beauty and drops 
its petals daintily upon its human friends resting in its bower. The 
white and the crimson rambler, the sweet, pink Queen of Prairie are 
other good roses for eastern pergolas. In the West the Gold of Ophir, 
luxuriant in growth and generous in bloom, seems to have been de- 
signed on purpose for this golden land. The Cecil Brunner spreads a 
profusion of lovely pink blossoms within a very few years. The pink 
Cherokees looking like glorified eglantines climb swiftly, wreathing 
the columns as they grow until a pergola under their rule, soon becomes 
an earthly Paradise. White Cherokees are equally vigorous in growth 
and generous in blossom. Their silky, crinkly petals and glossy, beau- 
tifully formed foliage makes an ideal covering. Another hardy climb- 
er that the Westerners call to their aid when wishing to create a beauti- 
ful outdoor room is the Gainsborough. La Marque, Prairie Queen, 
and Papa Gontier are also dependable and satisfactory varieties. 

The wistaria is always good not only because it makes superb 
showing in spring with its pendant lavender and white blooms but 
because it gives dense shade in summer when most needed. The 
clematis paniculata is another good vine. Actinida with its interest- 
ing white blossoms, the Dutchman’s pipe with its wierd green flowers, 
the large-leafed kudsu are all quick growers. 

The usual method of planting a pergola is to start a few slow- 
growing long-lived species and then call upon the annuals for the 
first and perhaps second year’s covering. Annual vines which have 
been proven to give the best results are the morning glories,ipomeeas, 
ornamental gourds, Japanese hops, canary bird vine, cobza scadens, 
hyacinth bean, wild cucumber and American hop. 

Virginia creeper, English ivy, trumpet creeper, jasmine and 
honeysuckle will grow in some situations when nothing else will. Our 
native bitter-sweet, though slow growing, is one of the most delightful 
of all vines for pergola. Its leaves are beautiful in form and veining, 
and its scarlet and orange berries are decorative in the extreme. They 
form a network of bright color throughout the winter. 

Because pergolas are veritable out-of-doors sitting rooms they 
must be furnished to make them inviting and comfortable as well as 
beautiful. As soon as people demand anything, it is supplied. People 
have asked for furniture such as tables, chairs, settees, benches to be 
used in pergolas, so constructed that they will endure both burning 
suns and continued rains. There are now many models in the market. 
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THE HOUSEOF WILLIAM PENN’S SECRETARY: 
A PERFECT DOMESTIC TYPE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE IS SHOWN IN THIS FINE EXAMPLE OF 
OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 







——SSOLONIAL architecture has always been regarded as 
= “showing a logical, self-respecting style full of 
q instinctive refinement.” Certain principles of pro- 
‘, SS delicacy of detail and a direct and simple straight- 
= forwardness of rendering the problem, are regarded 
Me Fe as basic principles of Colonial work. The Colonial 
"eee style is essentially domestic even when applied to a 
dusts, a market or a state capitol. Joseph Everett Chandler in his 
book “The Colonial House,” in speaking of the beauty of our indigen- 
ous architecture, says “that it is fortunate in the extreme that we 
have many fine examples on which to draw for inspiration in the 
solving of the problem of home building under rather differing modern 
conditions. Upon irregular picturesque sites of boulder formation 
or mountain sides the Colonial house is certainly ill at ease; but the 
character of the greater portion of our countryside is well adapted 
to the pleasant placing of dwelling houses in this distinctly American 
style, while, of course, the town street, of very different physical 
distinction, takes easily the same type of house, with some variation.” 
But in building a house of the Colonial style, he has pointed out, 
there are certain precedents it is imperative to follow if one wishes 
to get the atmosphere of the old work. “The only way for the 
architect to imbue himself with the spirit of the old work will be 
found to be in the making of measured drawings of numerous good 
examples of old work even as he would do of famous European build- 
ings he admired and appreciated in the course of his travels. And 
it will also be found that the delicacy and the subtlety of treatment by 
the early American architects of the Colonies makes his act of measur- 
ing quite as interesting as that which he conducted abroad—providing, 
of course, he has a fondness for domestic wor 
Believing it is not enough for the modern architects to be con- 
versant only with materials, with details and with proportions, but 
that a study of the best of the old examples will help to infuse the 
sweet old spirit of romance and tradition into their work, we are 
showing here one of the finest examples of a house of the Second 
Period, that picturesque era which saw the creation of many of the 
most beautiful old homes of America. This house, known as the 
Stenton Mansion, was built by James Logan in seventeen hundred 
and twenty-seven in Philadelphia. In sixteen hundred and ninety- 
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LOVELY GEORGIAN HOME BUILT BY WILLIAM PENN’S SEC- 
RETARY WHICH HAS BEEN PRESERVED AS A MONUMENT OF 
THOSE HISTORIC DAYS THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF THE 
COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA: PATHWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ENTRANCE IS BORDERED WITH OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
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MANSION, THE HOME OF PENN’S SECRE 


ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF EARLY 
GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL PRO 
PORTIONS AND CLASSIC DETAILS, IS STILL STANDING 


AS AN INSPIRATION 


TO MODERN ARCHITECTS. 














THE GARDEN OF THIS LOVELY OLD RELIC OF HISTORIC 
DAYS HAS BEEN REPLANTED AS NEARLY LIKE THE 
ORIGINAL GARDEN AS COULD BE DETERMINED FROM A 
STUDY OF OLD LETTERS. HOUSE AND GARDEN AND DOVE. 
COTES ARE BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS OF EARLY IDEALS. 











SHADED BY ANCIENT WALNUT TREES STANDS THE 
FINE BRICK EARLY GEORGIAN MANSION BUILT WHEN 
WILLIAM PENN WAS AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS ENCIRCLE IT AND DOVES 
BUILD UNDER THE EAVES AS IN EARLY DAYS. 
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THE HOUSE OF PENN’S SECRETARY 


nine James Logan served as secretary to William Penn. It may be 
interesting to some to know that his grandson, George Logan, was 
sent on a peace mission to France in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
nine. 

This excellent example of early Georgian architecture is a good 
illustration of the brick work of that period. The brick is laid in 
Flemish bond with an occasional header of black brick. It is built 
with strong architraves and every detail holds to the simplicity exem- 
plified in the best of the old work. The windows are wide for this 
period, being four panes across, but they have the same vertical 
divisions that characterizes this date. 

The manufacturing interests of the city have encroached upon 
this house, as may be noticed by the tall chimney which shows in one 
of the photographs. To save this historic monument from complete 
destruction the Colonial Dames purchased what was left of the old 
estate and restored it. Originally the property comprised five hun- 
dred acres, but there is now left but sixty. These the Colonial Dames 
have converted into a garden, planted as near like the original as was 
possible by study of old letters and manuscripts. 

The approach to the south door is by a path bordered with iris 
and old-fashioned flowers as originally planted. Another walk is 
rose bordered as it was in the olden days. The dovecotes showing 
beneath the eaves of the servants’ quarters have been carefully pre- 
served, because they not only add to the picturesqueness of the place 
but because they are so characteristic of the olden time. 

The main residence for the family is about fifty-five by forty 
feet, while the servants’ quarters, greenhouses and kitchens extend 
backward about one hundred and ten feet further. The main entrance 
has a western exposure and the side door, sheltered by masses of 
overhanging wistaria, faces the south. The trellises for vines are as 
originally constructed. This lovely house is shaded by ancient walnut 
trees and maples. The garden is a little below the level of the house 
and is marked by a low retaining wall of stone. Red brick paths laid 
herringbone fashion run through the garden and many of the flower 
beds are bordered with box. 

Indians were frequent guests at this hospitable mansion, some- 
times arriving in bands of three or four hundred. Occasionally a 
small band would pitch its tents in the yard and remain a year at a 
time. The house speaks openly of generous hospitality, of friendly 
cordiality and of simple dignity and rich comfort. It is in fact the 
very type of house that would naturally spring from the honest, broad- 
minded living and aspirations of the early days. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


THREE TYPES OF TOUCH- 
STONE ARCHITECTURE, 
THE WAY OUR ARCHITECT 
USES HOLLOW-TILE, 
STONE AND BRICK. 


HE lovely word “cottage” calls to 
mind small country dwelling places 
wreathed in roses. It has generally 
been associated with unpretentious, hum- 





























tion with so much that means happiness and 
summer living. 

Touchstone House Number Forty-six can 
justly be called a cottage under the mod- 
ern interpretation of the word, for it was 
designed to be built out in the country, or 
at least in a village or town. It is essen- 
tially a house that requires ornamentation 
of flowers and the association of trees; for 
it is severely simple, relying solely on 
nature’s co-operation in the matter of finish. 
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ble places where love and happiness dwelt. 
Nowadays, however, it is applied to all 
forms of country homes whether a tiny 
camp of rough-hewn timber or a luxurious 
marble palace. We like to use the word 
“cottage” in con- 
nection with subur- 
ban homes, because 
of its old associa- 
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wide base, and yet seems to lift into the air 
with a joyous swing. It is symmetrical, 


with plenty of windows and pleasing roof 
lines, and yet not formal enough to be re- 
pellant. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES IN TILE, STONE AND BRICK 


Many people like to have a garage as 
part of the house proper. To comply with 
fire laws, such a house would have to be 
built of hollow tile and stucco or brick. 
We have indicated hollow tile and stucco 
because the lines are especially good for this 
type of construction. The house could be 
built on a corner lot and entrance to the 
garage made directly from the side. Or 
a private roadway could run from the 
street front with enough swing in front of 
the garage to admit turning the car. 

From the porch one can enter the garage, 
and, as this passageway is under cover, it 
would be of especial benefit to the owner 
in inclement weather. From the 
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hallway a full view of living * 


room and dining room is had at | 
a glance and a large arch gives : 
entrance to the sunroom. This ‘ 
makes an impression of light ~|f 
from three directions, for there L 
is abundance of windows through , ' 
which the sun shines cheerily. ~4— 
The effect of brightness and 

cheer is further enhanced by the 

fireplace. There is room against 

the sidewalls for piano or bookshelves; in 
fact, the room lends itself easily to pic- 
turesque arrangement of furniture. 

A study of the floor plans shows that the 
workrooms have been segregated with a 
view to making the housework easy, as well 
as to create a sense of separation between 
the working and living quarters of the 
house. A doorway at one end of the 
large hall opens into the smaller kitchen 
hall. The kitchen is roomy in the ex- 
treme, and one entire end is given over 
to a sink and working shelves all on one 
level, over which are arranged cabinets 
for dishes and food. There is a separate 
closet for cooking utensils and a position 
for the icebox in the entry close to the 
service porch. A roomy pantry equipped 
with shelves from floor to ceiling is be- 
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the entire plot being cut up as little as pos- 
sible with wall spaces. This makes a simple 
layout and a most convenient one. Every 
room is abundantly supplied with closets 
and there are also two in the hall for linen, 
brooms or extra bedding. 

In accordance with Tue Tovucustone 
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tween kitchen and dining nook. Screens | J 
can be arranged to separate the dining | sa 
nook from the dining room if desired. | J a 
Upstairs, in addition to a | STORAGE} < - 
large “owner's” room, there T Pa < 
are three bedrooms and a | | i \ ed =f 
large bathroom for the mem- | \ | JS * ee —— —~ 
bers of the family, and maid’s | 4\ 7 A * STORAGE - 
room with her private bath. | , cis | 
The arrangement of the rooms | eees- r - ee | 


upstairs shows the greatest | 
practical use of given space, | 














TOUCHSTONE HOUSES IN TILE, STONE 


TOUCH STONE 
HOUSE 
NO. 48. 


principles of giving our readers as great a 
variety of houses as far as material and size 
are concerned we are introducing a small 
house of brick, Touchstone House Num- 
ber Forty-seven. This house might be 
called a bungalow by some, though, strictly 
speaking a bungalow is without a second 
story. But this house could be used as a 
bungalow as far as the first-floor arrange- 
ment of rooms is concerned. The second 
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story could either be left unfinished as a 
storage room or divided as we have indi- 
cated in the plan, into two small bedrooms 
and a bath. These upper rooms would 
make a fine suite of rooms for children or 
a servant. 

The first floor shows a living room at 
the left with a little sunroom just off of it 
and a dining room at the right. The entire 
floor is divided by this hall into three sec- 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES IN TILE, STONE AND BRICK 


tions—that is, the living rooms, 
sleeping rooms and the kitchen. 
The dining room and kitchen 
virtually form a wing. Between 
these two inseparable rooms is 
a large pantry fully equipped 
with shelves and dresser for the 
dining room dishes. Of course 
a built-in sideboard and china 
closets could be put in the din- “2 
ing room if wanted. We have 
shown in one corner the possi- 
ble introducing of a china 
closet. This house was de- 
signed to face the south, which would give 
the sunroom light and warmth from both 
the west and the south. Sun would also 
pour into both living room and dining room 
windows. 

There are three bedrooms and a bath on 
this first floor designed in such a way that 
they form a secluded group by themselves, 
quite shut away from the busy life of the 
rest of the house. This house could be 
built of rough clinker brick with irregular 
mortar joints, or the lovely russet shades of 
tapestried brick, or the old-fashioned com- 
mon red brick with white mortar joints, or 
of the light-toned pressed brick. The wood- 
work must be stained some color that puts it 
in harmony with the brick. If the brick 
shows a warm shade, the woodwork could 
be stained a rich brown. If this little house 
were built beneath the shade of trees the 
roof might be stained moss green. Mod- 
ern architects have discovered that a roof 
laid with several tones of shingles gives 
more pleasing texture than one stained in 
uniform monotonous tint. All such details 
come under the heading of specifications 
which can only be 
worked up by con- 
sulting the build- 
er’s individual taste. 

The third house, 
Touchstone House 
Number Forty- 
eight, is of field- 
stone with exposed 
woodwork adzed to 
make it more har- 
monious with the 
““--> rough stone. The 

front wall of the 
house is to be built 
rg of hollow tile and 

~~, cement, just to get 








SIDE ELEVATION OF HOUSE NO. 48 


a smooth surface. The stone-flagged ter- 
race is intended as an outdoor sitting room, 
and, for this reason, the smooth wall might 
be more acceptable. The terrace floor can 
be built out to any width. The wide over- 
hanging roof is intended as a partial shelter, 
but if the owner wishes, he could extend the 
line of the roof with an awning, which could 
be raised or lowered as desired for com- 
fort’s sake. 

Small as this little house is, it neverthe- 
less has been planned for the utmost com- 
fort and beauty. The kitchen is a realm in 
itself. If this house were occupied by a 
young couple, breakfast could be served in 
the nook just off the kitchen, which would 
save the housewife many steps. The pan- 
try is between the kitchen and dining room 
and is large enough to hold all the dishes 
needed in the dining room. One entire end 
of the kitchen is given over to sink and 
drainboards and shelves. 

Kitchen experts insist that tables shall be 
on the level with the sink so that dishes can 
be slid easily from one to the other with- 
out having to liftthem up. This plan shows 
sink and dresser shelf all practically in one 
piece with glassed-in shelves above for food. 
Beneath the shelves is a space for cooking 
utensils. The windows of the kitchen are 
so situated that there is a direct current of 
air crossing the room which would give the 
fumes of the cooking a chance to escape 
instead of being wafted to the front of the 
house. Upstairs are two large bedrooms 
and a bath with ample closet room and 
quite a space under the roof for storage. 

With these three houses built of different 
materials and with compact, convenient. 
and charming floor plans, prospective home- 
builders will have material upon which their 
imagination may construct the home most 
fitted to conform to their individual ideals. 
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BEAUTY AND HEALTH IN THE MODERN HOUSE 


COLOR IN MODERN ROOF- 
ING 


OLOR used in an architectural way 

has not met with wide approval with 

Americans simply because it has 
been so seldom used artistically. Some 
architects advancing with the courage of 
explorers into this field of introducing color 
in domestic architecture have used shutters 
of bright colors, chimney pots equally gay, 
and painted the tubs in which grew deco- 
rative trees, even given the roof mottled 
tints of Autumn. Bright colors on the roof 
give a house a sense of cheer when rightly 
applied. 

Moss-green tile roofing on a large new 
house takes away from the glaring bright- 
ness and draws the house into harmony 
with the trees and garden. A dull red Span- 
ish tile is the only proper roofing solution 
for the Spanish and Moorish type of house. 
It is out of place on a small English cottage. 
Manufacturers have become aware of the 
growing liking for color and have placed 
on the market a number of roof coverings 
such as tile, asbestos, wood and composi- 
tion shingles in many varieties of colors. 
These can be ordered in groups; for in- 
stance, there are various shades of brown 
or of green which were stained or fired with 
the direct purpose of associating them. A 
roof all in one tone is heavy and monot- 
onous. It lacks life and looks woefully 
new. Therefore many roofs of shingles 
nowadays are laid in different tones. If 
the roof is to be green in effect, three kinds 
of shingles are dipped in a green preserva- 
tive shade; and each wood takes the stain 
differently, so that the roof at once shows 
the modulated softness generally found 
only in the old roof. Tile, whether flat 
(shingle shaped) or half round, comes in 
every shade of brown or red found in Au- 
tumn foliage. They also may be had in all 
the tones of green found in Spring and 
Summer. Occasionally a blue or a yellow, 
or even a mauve tile is introduced when 
the roof is being made, just to give life. 

Colored tiles set above the doorway, be- 
neath the eaves as medallions, above or 
beneath windows, in the vestibule floor, in 
terraces are exceedingly effective when the 
house is made of hollow tile, stucco or 
brick. In a house of wood, color is gained 
by staining the blinds, the roof beneath the 
eaves, ceiling of porch, sometimes even a 
water barrel, in some such positive tone as 
peacock blue or dull gold. 
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AESTHETIC AND ECONOMI- 
CAL PLUMBING 


CONOMY is a virtue that all home 
builders should practice, but it is not 
economy to buy the cheapest things 

in the market. The best things are always 
more economical in the end. If the pocket- 
books are limited, it is better to go without 
some articles in order that the indispensable 
ones may be the very best obtainable. 
Cheap plumbing is the worst possible econ- 
omy. [ven in the very smallest house all 
plumbing fixtures should be of the very best 
quality. Loss through constant repair can 
be corrected by installing first-class articles. 

Sanitary kitchens, bathrooms and laun- 
dries are a constant joy as well as a good 
business investment. Nothing is more pre- 
cious than the health of the family and 
health depends to a great extent on sani- 
tary plumbing. For the bathroom there are 
built-in tubs with no exposed plumbing, 
standard wash basins, medicine cabinets and 
innumerable fittings of porcelain and white- 
steel products. Glass or porcelain shelves 
and towel racks. “Biltin” soap holders, 
towel and toothbrush holders, chairs, stools, 
costumers, sponge holders and even scales, 
can be had; so that it is possible, with the 
use of tiled walls and floors, to have an im- 
maculate bathroom that is easy to keep 
clean. Those who desire color can intro- 
duce it in charming border of tile that comes 
in every shade. 

The modern kitchen is the pride of the 
housewife. Through considerate arrange- 
ment of the kitchen specified by an archi- 
tect, and with a white one-piece porcelain 
sink, icebox, tiled walls and composition 
floor the kitchen is a delightful place. The 
kitchen sinks made with back and drain 
boards and sink of one casting are abso- 
lutely sanitary, for there is no crack or joint 
for grease, germs or insects to lodge. Even 
laundry trays are made in one piece. Other 
modern sanitary equipment for the kitchen 
are culinary tables, mixing tables with por- 
celain top, vegetable sinks and garbage cans. 
For the.kitchen also there are pure white 
cooking cabinets and glass shelves. 

So important is good plumbing to the 
health and safety of the household that 
State laws and city ordinances control the 
installation of plumbing fixtures. In some 
cities health officers see to it that the piping 
of each house is kept in good condition so 
that the health of the city is not endangered 
through an individual’s neglect. 
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THE ARTIST IN 


THE ARTIST IN THE AMER- 
ICAN THEATRE 
(Continued from page 50) 

cisco Little Theatre, the Vagabond Players 
of Baltimore, the Wisconsin Players, the 
Hollywood Community Theatre, the Ypsi- 
lanti Players, the Greenwich Village Thea- 
tre, and many more—are giving new men 
opportunity to test their theories of staging, 
and perchance to step into national promi- 
nence as stage craftsmen. These theatres, to 
be sure, were hit hard by the war, and no less 
hard by the influenza epidemic, so that there 
has been much temporary closing of doors. 
But since the Armistice was signed there has 
been such a phenomenal reawakening of in- 
terest and energy that there can be no doubt 
of the immense vitality and potential impor- 
tance of these uncommercial playhouses. 

The commercial theatre has been less 
successful in developing the new stagecraft, 
even where managers recognized the novel 
appeal of “things in the new manner,” be- 
cause nothing in the American commercial 
theatre—except perhaps the box office—is 
permanent. The one exception has been 
the achievement of Robert Edmond Jones 
while designing for Arthur Hopkins. In 
Jones’ productions it has been possible to 
see a number of Broadway plays well set 
according to one artist’s working out of the 
new ideals, and some of the settings have 
had notable beauty and appropriateness. 
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SETTING FOR BALLET RUSSE PRODUCTION, BY 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


One wonders a little, however, what is the 
next step for Jones. Having become a suc- 
cess on Broadway, will he be provided by 
Broadway with a permanent theatre, and 
be given that free-er hand which is neces 
sary to his further growth artistically? 
Other artists have been swallowed by the 
commercial theatre with worse result. 
Joseph Urban, since his Boston opera days, 
has designed for the leg-and-scenery shows 
of Ziegfeld, and for the impossible stage 
and uncongenial atmosphere of our gilded 
Metropolitan Opera House. And this is 
the same Urban who is undoubtedly—as 
those who have seen the whole range of 
his work will testify—one of the foremost 
decorators of the present time, and a man 
with a positive genius for gorgeous and 
poetic mounting of operas and certain types 
of play. + There simply is no theatre ready 
for such an artist in America today. A de- 
signer who has been worse lost in the com- 
mercial playhouse is Livingston Platt, who 
was a pioneer in the revolutionary move- 
ment. For several years now he has been 
working on Broadway, and one hears his 
name less and less where new and worth- 
while projects in staging are talked over. 
Others have gone into the Broadway the 
atres to return soon with a conviction that 
no lasting progress can be made there at 
present: as did Rollo Peters, who has 
just been chosen director of the new 
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tunity to enjoy 
this rich sort 
of stage deco- 
ration ; and the 
Russian-Amer- 
ican John 
Wenger is 
proving to us 
that he has 
something of 
the same imag- 
inative quality 
and Oriental 
splendor. 

The second 
well - marked 
line of devel- 
opment is to- 
ward a simple 
plastic type of 
setting that 
rules out paint- 
ed perspective 
scenes, throws 
emphasis on 
the acting by 
keeping the 





and promising Theatre Guild in New York. 

Technically it is possible to trace three 
general lines of development of the new 
stagecraft. The first, which to my mind is 
likely to have the least connection with 
the art of the theatre of the future, is ex- 
emplified in the gorgeous settings for the 
Russian Ballet, and particularly in the 
sumptuous scenes of Bakst. This sort of 
work, which piles up mountains of drap- 
eries and painted canvas and brilliant color, 
and overwhelms the spectator with its exot- 
ic richness, differs from the older staging 
because it puts imaginative appeal and 
beauty of color and form before literal truth 
and photographic or archaeological realism. 
But it does not belong wholly to the move- 
ment generally known as the new staging, 
because it persists in using painted perspec- 
tive backgrounds rather than plastic scene ; 
and it swings too close to spectacle to ful- 
fill that first demand of the insurgent group 
—that the se{ting must grow out of the 
play and be ah integral part of its mood. 
The creation of this type of setting is alien 
to the talent of English and American de- 
signers, and American audiences have seen 
examples chiefly in the imported scenes of 
Bakst and others of the Russians. Boris 
Anisfeld has most recently given us oppor- 
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background as 
neutral and 
negative as possible, and in general tends 
to rigid exclusion of anything dynamically 
bad or good from the “scene.” The ex- 
ponents of curtains, of undecorated screens, 
of a restored Greek or Elizabethan stage, 
all belong to this phase of the movement. 
But it is a phase through which most of 
the important American designers have 
passed, and which persists almost exclu- 
sively in college halls and other purely ama- 
teur haunts. 

The third development is that which be- 
gan with the bare plastic stage, but which 
took direction from the belief that there can 
be in every setting a legitimate decorative 
appeal—a visual beauty or completeness en- 
tirely appropriate to the action of the play. 
This is the sort of setting that is being de- 
signed by nine-tenths of that group which 
can be named as leaders in the new staging 
in America. These men avoid both the un- 
reality of scenes painted in perspective and 
the false realism of scenes built up by multi- 
plication of photographic details. They 
substitute flat walls and plastic objects for 
painted simulations; they work in decora- 
tive line and mass rather than applied orna- 
ment ; they seek imaginative appeal by sug- 
gestion rather than statement; they employ 
color and light freely, because these are use- 
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ful mediums for evoking mood. When they 
paint objects and scenes on canvas, they do 
it in conventionalized design, not to gain an 
illusion of reality, but to heighten the deco- 
rative effect. One can trace these methods 
under the craftsmanship of men as widely 
different as Rollo Peters and Joseph Urban, 
as Raymond Johnson and Herbert Paus. 

Whether it is one of Sam Hume’s flat- 
background screen sets, bathed in colored 
lights, or one of Blanding Sloan’s fantasies ; 
whether it is one of Robert Jones’ delicate 
and appealing interiors, bringing a vague 
poesy to a modern room, or one of Lee 
Simonson’s vivid backgrounds for medizval 
farce ; whether it is one of Hermann Rosse’s 
richly decorative compositions, or one of 
Norman-Bel Geddes’ romantic designs for 
Pélléas and Mélisande—the underlying 
principles, the end sought and the crafts- 
manship displayed, may be placed definitely 
as belonging to this decorative-plastic move- 
ment in the theatre. 

It is this that will be most apparent, I 
think, at the first comprehensive exhibition 
of modern American Stagecraft, which is 
to be held at the Bourgeois Galleries in New 
York during April. Here practically all 
the younger artists designing for the Ameri- 
can theatre will show their models and 
sketches. Having seen many of the designs 
in the artists’ studios, I feel that the show- 
ing thus made will prove a landmark in 
the history—or rather the charting—of the 
new movement. So long as the American 
theatre remains as commercial, as unseeing, 
as clearly divorced from community life and 
from progressive art, as it is now, one can- 
not say that these revolutionary stage crafts- 
men have gained their victory. But at least 
this exhibition proves that the insurgents 
have advanced farther in the fight for beau- 
tiful and appropriate stage settings, than 
they have in the struggle for better play- 
writing or better acting or better economic 
management. So far as craftsmanship goes, 
the revolution is secure. The next step de- 
pends upon organic changes in the theatre 
as an institution—so that the artists may 
take over those stages to which their 
achievements, as shown in such an exhibi- 
tion—or in the illustrations accompanying 
this article—entitle them. The artist may 
prove his mettle in little theatres and lab- 
oratories and makeshift studios ; but we can 
know the full measure of his genius only 
when we provide him with theatres that are 
permanent, financially secure and adequate- 
ly equipped. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, ‘1912, of The Touchstone, and the 
American Art Student Magazine, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and American Art Student 
Magazine and that the following is, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 3th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 


Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Robert, 118 E 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Business Manager, Mary — Roberts, 118 E. 
30th Street, New York, N. 

2. That the owners are: ‘Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Paris Singer, 110 East 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 453 
W. 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgage or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpor- 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

Business Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1919. Commission expires March 
30, 1920. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Public. 

New York County No. 322, 
New York Register No. 8071. 
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A FLORIDA ROMANCE 


THE LEGEND OF SARASOTA 
BAY: BY N. G. MaeCLELLAN 


T was dawn down on the Everglades 

in south Florida: the grey mists were 

rising and gradually the camp of De 
Soto became a part of the wild forest land- 
scape where a short time before Black 
Herons and Seminoles reigned supreme. 
\When the first direct rays from that won- 
derful sun shone in the faces of the sleeping 
guardsmen of De Soto’s tent they awoke 
with a guilty start and great was their con- 
sternation when they met the piercing saze 
of Chichi-Okobee, the fleet heir to number- 
less tepees and chief of the strongest of the 
Indian braves. He stood before them in 
his vast strength silent, the sunlight playing 
on his huge muscles and tense sinews—The 
guardsmen raised their steel blades and ad- 
vanced but Chichi gave the sign of peace, 
raised his right hand open palm, forward 
and weaponless, and said “Peace, I sur- 
render to the great White Chief !’’—Scarcely 
believing their own ears, they advanced, 
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compelled as it were, by the hypnotic power 
of those piercing eyes. They bound his 
wrists behind his back and led him into the 
presence of De Soto. When De Soto de- 
manded his reason, he replied “Peace to the 
great White Chief, I surrender, and beg 
only that I be permitted to abide with him 
so long as he traverses my own broad 
tepees; puzzled and uncertain, De Soto 
turned to Hernando, his head guardsman, 
who said “We will take him with us as a 
hostage for our safe passage” — 

Far into the Everglades, deep into the 
forests, skirting bogs and lagoons, and over 
the burning sands of the beaches Chichi- 
Okobee was taken by the Spaniards, always 
bound, always a captive on his own hunting 
grounds, always enduring the gall and 
wormwood of the subjugation of his pride 
and power; still in his heart, happy, be 
cause he had made it possible to be near 
and occasionally to gaze on the idol of his 
heart, the beautiful Sara, daughter of De 
Soto, to whom in reality he had surrendered, 


rather than to her father. Once having 
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gazed upon her, the being more beautiful 
than any Seminole maiden, most beautiful 
that he had ever his heart devised 
this, the only way to stay near to her. But 
the life of the Spanish camp was not the 
life of the Indian, Chichi became weak and 
ill; the lack of freedom, the long trip and 
excitement, the need of the food of his 
fathers and worst of all the yearning of his 
heart told upon his once strong and lithe 
body, and he lay sick unto death, consumed 
by the fever of the Everglades. The Spanish 
physicians did their utmost, but in vain; he 
grew steadily weaker. When they confessed 
to De Soto that they had done their utmost 
and could not save him, consternation 
reigned, for Chichi-Okobee was their hos- 
tage and should they fail to return him well 
and strong to his own people they knew that 
De Soto would have to answer with his own 
life, for according to the Indian Code “a 
life is a life, a man for a man and a chief 
for a chief!” 

Sara, wild with alarm, begged her father 
to be allowed to minister unto Chichi-Oko- 
bee in his dying hour; she knelt and while 
her father held her Crucifix above her head, 
prayed that her efforts might be blessed 
and that: she might save the Indian’s life. 
The physicians then opened the flaps of his 
tent and Sara entered, her gentle touch on 
his fevered brow seemed to send a new life 
through his blood, her tender ministrations 
and solicitude and heartfelt desire to bring 
him back did the miracle, and soon Chichi 
began to regain his strength. Then a strange 
condition came about for as Chichi gained 
his strength Sara, inversely, began to lose 
hers and it soon became evident that she was 
a victim of the same malady that had at- 
tacked Chichi. Again the Spanish physi- 
cians exerted their skill to the utmost and 
attended her with the love of a father, but 
again to no avail. Then Chichi begged De 
Soto to allow him to return to his own camp 
in order to bring forth his Medicine Man, 
Ahti, who could combat the evil spirits as 
none other and who could almost make the 
dead live again. Permission was granted 
and Chichi-Okobee set forth. Full well had 
he earned that surname “the fleet,” now he 
proved it, for never before had such speed 
been witnessed by the silent forest trees. 
The wild birds in the air could not surpass 
him—One sun, one moon and at another 
sunrise he came to the Spanish camp bear- 
ing the old Ahti upon his strong young back, 
for the Medicine Man was old, and not for 
long could he keep pace with Chichi. He 
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said “Halt, my son, Ahti is older than thou 
and neither has he the love throb in his hart 
that keeps blood and wind both working 
together to aid thee in thy pace!” Then 
Chichi said “Forgive me, Father” and bent 
his back and took the old man upon it and 
continued at almost the same speed as be 
fore. 

They opened Sara’s tent and bade Ahti 
enter and then strange incantations were 
heard, strange herbs were burned that their 
smoke might drive away the evil spirits of 
the swamp. Long vigils did Ahti hold at 
the bedside of Sara, while just outside stood 
Chichi-Okobee mute and stoical. Suddenly 
in the stillness of the dark black night a 
black heron screamed and swooped low 
about Chichi’s head, a snow white gull flew 
over Sara’s tent, the clouds parted and a 
ray of moonlight shone on the 
way of the tent as the old man came 
out and standing there rent his deer 
skin cape! Chichi read the message, Sara 
was dead! Called unto her fathers by 
the Great Spirit and naught but clay re- 
mained of the beautiful maiden, to be near 
whom, he had sacrificed his life and free- 
dom! Then Chichi went to De Soto, and 
poured forth to the grief-stricken father the 
tale of his love for Sara and his sacrifices 
to be near her and he implored that he might 
be given the privilege to bury her as his 
bride. The poetry of his weird imagery, 
the melody of his rich voice, the love light 
in his wonderful eye and the heart ache 
in his whole mein—all went to the heart of 
the proud old Spaniard and his heart not 
only softened, but yearned to comfort the 
broken spirit of the strong man before him 
—he advanced to Chichi-Okobee and plac- 
ing his own hands upon the shoulders of the 
Savage said in a voice that quivered “My 
son, we mourn together; in life she was 
mine, but now in death she shall be yours!” 

At break of day on the following morn- 
ing there came into view a line of Seminole 
warriors, one hundred braves with Chichi- 
Okobee at their head, all in full war paint, 
every quiver filled with stone tipped arrows, 
every bow strung, silent and stern and in 
single file they came, Chichi’s war bonnet 
swept the earth and as he strode forward 
the jasper tip of his spear glinted in the 
sunlight. When they had passed, De Soto 
advanced, alone in his grief, followed by 
his physicians, who lovingly and tenderly 
bore the body of the beautiful young girl; 
silently they followed Chichi to the shore of 
a most beautiful sheet of bright clear water 
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known to them simply as The Bay. There 
three large canoes were in waiting all decked 
in forest mosses and garlands woven by the 
hands of the Indian maidens for the “Pale 
face girl”. Chichi signaled to De Soto to 
get in the first one, the physicians then laid 
in the body of Sara, there were white bay 
flowers in her hair and she had the black 
heron’s wing in her hand. Then came Her- 
nando, the Chief Guardsman, with the six 
stalwart braves to paddle, Chichi and his 
followers embarked in the other two, Chichi 
standing in the prow directed the course up 
the wonderful bay until just as midday he 
raised his hand. Every paddle was lifted 
from the water, then Chichi’s canoe came 
alongside the funeral barge, and for the 
first time Chichi-Okobee spoke. Holding 
out both his arms, he said “O, great White 
Chief, thou didst say that in death she 
should be mine, give into my own arms then 
the bride of my heart, that I may bury her 
according to the customs of my fathers and 
the death-prayer is that her spirit and the 
spirits of her body-guard may ever protect 
this beautiful Bay from the attempts of the 
Storm King to break through yonder Pass 
from the fierce Gulf beyond!” 

Then reverently did the poor old broken 
father lay the body of his daughter into 
those outstretched arms and with her body 
clasped tight to his heart the two canoes 
were then paddled a short distance beyond 
the first one. Chichi-Okobee bowed his 
head and instantly the weird wild notes of 
the death chant arose and carried far over 
the bright clear water, echoing back from 
the silent palms along the shore. When the 
last note died out every tomahawk was 
raised and in unison every one brought down 
and crashed through the bottom of the 
canoe!!! Not a sound was heard save the 
sucking gurgle of the waters as they closed 
over the body of Sara in the arms of her 
lover and the hundred braves who had gone 
to be her body-guard for evermore!!! 

The elders of the Seminoles tell this tale 
of the love of Chichi-Okobee to their ckil- 
dren, and explain to them that the sullen 
roar sometimes heard in the Gulf is really 
the Storm King’s roar of rage when he tries 
in vain to force his way through that Pass 
and enter into the Bay, and the white caps 
are but his hisses in the water when he 
realizes that once again he has failed to 
break down the body-guard of Sara De Soto 
—and so it has been told and retold for 
many a generation until Legend has named 
it Sarasota Bay. 
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OORS are perhaps the most con- 
1) spicuous single feature of a house. 

They seem to set a standard for the 
finish and taste of the entire interior of the 
house. Their very size gives a clue to the 
generosity of the owner. When ornate with 
garish-colored glass panels, or when painted 
to imitate natural wood they carry an air 
of cheapness. Though it is necessary for 
city apartment houses to have fireproof 
steel doors which present the best possible 
appearance through veneering, it is not nec- 
essary for the individual houses to have so 
inartistic a front door. 

Manufacturers who feel it their pleasure 
as well as duty to guide taste of buyers show 
doors ready-made of standard sizes in so 
many different designs, from the abso- 
lutely sanitary one-piece doors to those 
glazed like a window or paneled elaborate- 
ly, that it would seem impossible for any 
builder not to find an ideal door for his 
home, whether modest or imposing. 

These doors are stained or painted for 
interiors as well as exteriors of the homes, 
and so made with alternate layers of wood 
running in different directions of grain, that 
it is impossible for them to warp out of 
shape. 

The question of doors has not been over- 
looked by people trying to make the home 
convenient in all working facilities. There 
are doors that open with a touch, those that 
swing both ways. Some are made entirely 
of glass so that no possible ray of light is 
shut out. The latest innovation is what is 
known as “the receiver door.” Apartment 
house people as well as isolated country 
house owners have found it most conven- 
ient. It consists of one, two, three or four 
lockers introduced like panels in which milk, 
groceries, laundry, etcetera, can be put by 
the delivery man, who mechanically locks it. 
There are no keys on these lockers, nor 
combinations. Delivery men simply insert 
their bundles and turn the knob. This ac- 
tion automatically locks the outer door and 
unlocks the inner. The housewife receives 
the bundle and closes the door in the same 
way. It is a mechanical impossibility for 
both doors to be open and unlocked simul- 
taneously. Thus the packages are safe 
from sneak thieves and at the same time are 
in clean receptacles where the food or laun- 
dry could not be injured by dust, weather or 
prowling animals. 
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Thibaut’ 


WALL PAPERS 


HIBAUT’S new 1919 wall paper 
styles are ready for your selection. 

















Now is the time to redecorate your 
home, brighten up your surround- 
ings and change your thoughts 
from the dark days of war to the 
bright future of peace. 


THERE IS A THIBAUT DEC- 
ORATOR IN YOUR TOWN 





If your decorator does not carry 
the Thibaut styles for 1919, send 
us his name together with your 
requirements and we will send you 
samples as well as our very help- 
ful book “Model Wall Treat- 
ments” profusely illustrated. Ask 
for edition 2014. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 
WALL PAPER SPECIALISTS 


Madison Ave. at 32d Street 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON BRONX 

96-98 Federal St. 485 Willis Ave. 

BROOKLYN NEWARK 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves 141 Halsey St. 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 

(New York City) 3621 Broadway 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the 
World 
































To the decorator who wishes to handle the 
best and most up to date line of artistic wall 
papers, we have a very attractive proposi 
tion to set forth 
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Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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1. To sense that a certain spot in your home 
_ To be able to decide whether that something 
3. lo know where you can find at a reasonable 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 Fifth Avenue 


The Three Essentials 





or vour studio needs a certain something 
in order to make it at once an interesting 
and a “liveable” composition. 


is a bit of decorative crystal, or china, or 
polychrome, or Sheffield, or a handsome 
mirror. 










price and then turn unerringly toward 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’ 





New York 









































The WHITNEY STUDIO 


8 WEST 8 
NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION 
of 
SCULPTURE 


by 


Florence G. Lucius 


and 


Grace Mott Johnson 


Now on View 


Weekdays, 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Sundays, 3 to5 p.m. 
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THE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Lucy F. Brown 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
For Collectors and Decorative Uses 
MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 
Lithographs and Etchings 
Portfolios malled for Inspection 
Studio 311 665 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Bryant 4769 New York, N. Y. 





ANNONA 





‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


For the practical and suit- 
able furnishing of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
Catalog free on request. 
“Everything for the 
Fireplace.”’ 


“Your Architect should Plan Colonial Fireplace Company 
your Building NOW.” 4616 W. 12th St. Chicago. 
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BLOCK PRINTS FOR DECORATIONS 





BLOCK PRINTS FOR MURAL 
AND FABRIC DECORATIONS 


HEN birds build their nests they 
trust entirely to their own skill and 
taste to make it beautiful. When 
men build their homes they are quite apt 
to distrust their own taste and consult out- 
siders. They have no skill in building and 
decorating their homes, so they have ma- 


chinery or factory made ornaments and 
hangings for their houses. Nearly all com- 
mercially made wall papers and hangings 
show materialistic perfection of machinery. 
They lack individuality that is so charming 
a quality of hand-made articles. 

Within the last few years women have 
revived the joy of making beautiful objects 
for their own homes. Many have taken 
joy in creating hangings for their homes 
instead of buying commercially woven or 
embroidered fabrics. Many women have 
discovered that they possess the ability and 
taste that enables them to decorate their own 
homes. A number of individual designers 
and groups of designers have succeeded in 
creating such beautiful hand-blocked and 
dyed fabrics for home decoration that oth- 
ers have been encouraged to try their pow- 
ers. The result is that windows, walls, 
couch pillows, lamp shades, table covers and 
all other fabrics that are needed to give 
color and finish to the house are being made 
individually. Beautiful homes, therefore, 
are more honest expressions of their own- 
ers’ taste and character than ever before. 

We are showing a few designs originated 
by Beatrice Doane Craig, for block printing 
on various fabrics intended for home orna- 
mentation. Many designers searching for 
fresh motives consult museums for inspira- 
tion. Miss Craig’s idea is to look within 


\ MURAL DECORATION BY MISS CRAIG 


her own mind for original composition and 
to trust her own taste in the assembling of 
colors. 

Simplicity is always to be admired. Miss 
Craig’s designs are invariably simple. She 
trusts to a few well-directed lines and ac- 
cents them with interesting colors. Her de- 
signs are never involved, never obscure. 
They are straightforward, direct expres- 
sions of some idea that came to her 
mind directly, rather than through inspira- 





DESIGN IN MAHOGANY AND BLUE-—FOR SILK 
OR LINEN 
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BLOCK PRINTS FOR DECORATIONS 
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tion of some time-worn, old-world design. 

Naturally there can be no rule for gain- 
ing the ability to produce original designs. 
But one of Miss Craig’s experiences might 
furnish a clue that will prove helpful to 
other designers. She at one time started 
out to make what is known as a “straight- 
line design.” Being unable to get exactly 
what she hoped for, she happened to glance 
out the window and saw a squirrel sitting 
up in a saucy attitude, eating nuts. From 
this humorous incident she evolved a de- 
sign and called it the “squirrel” pattern. 
She does not strive for realism, but she en- 
deavors to give various facts artistic inter- 
pretation. 

Her blocks are cut from soft wood. The 
strokes of the knife cut under, not out, to 
give a clean edge. For some patterns lino- 
leum instead of wood is used. The color is 
made from oil paints thinned with turpen- 
tine. This is brushed on the block before 
each impression. Sometimes each color re- 
quires a different block. Sometimes two 

olors can be printed from one block, if the 
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SQUIRREL DESIGN IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


design permits. All colors should be tried 
out on a small piece of goods until the right 
consistency of paint and color is obtained. 

One of the charms of block printing lies 
in the irregularity of color and space that 
shows it is hand made. Commercial work 
does not often show inequalities, and for 
this reason is dead. Once a design is cut on 
wood it can be used in many ways and on 
many fabrics. The spirit of the design can 
be altered by changing the color, by revers- 
ing the block or by varying the space. Block 
printing is very effectively used on silks, 
chiffons, linens and cotton goods of all 
kinds. It is very decorative when used on 
thin curtains for windows, on the heavier 
hangings, as borders for couch or bed cov- 
ers, on pillows or lamp shades, and it is 
even used to advantage on articles of wear- 
ing apparel such as handbags, blouses and 
negligees. Women who wish to make their 
own home different from other places often 
dye their own fabrics and apply block- 
print designs of their own creation. 





BLOCK PRINT DESIGN FOR LINEN. 
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Interior at Pinehurst, N.C., furnished by Leavens 


Individual thought, taste and retnement 
are possible by the use of 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


You are privileged to select from a manufac- 
turer’s unlimited stock, and in addition exercise 
your own taste in finish if you so desire, either 
in color schemes to harmonize with surrounding 
interiors, or with special hand decorations so 
much in vogue at the present time on colonial 
sateene, of four poster beds, and Windsor or 
radford chairs, or our straight line furniture. 
This privilege of individual selection as to finish, 
as well as selected pieces, makes for that indi- 
viduality and charm which is the keynote of the 
modern home of refinement. 


Send for set of illustrations and color chart. 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


- Canal Street ston, Mass. 
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What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 
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Architect’s 
Standard— 


THE architect’s wishes and 
needs are met in Yale Build- 
ers’. Hardware. In orna- 
mentation and design every 
school is represented by a 
variety of product, in styles 
that are appropriate, grace- 
ful and correct. “Yale” 
meets every requirement. 
This fidelity to “school” 
and “period” is one reason 
why the architectural pro- 
fession has made “Yale” the 
accepted standard by which 
all Builders’ Hardware is 
judged. 
We illustrate Yale “Co- 
lonial” designs in door set 
and knocker —a popular 


combination for any varia- 
tion of colonial treatment. 


Correspondence with architects is 
invited on any hardware subject 
on which our experience might 
prove of value. 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 E. 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Lta. 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
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Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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Plan Your Hardy Garden NOW Before the Spring Rush Starts 


We shall be glad to give your problem our personal 
attention through our staff of experts, whether you plan 
a little plot in your*backyard or contemplate laying out 
an extensive estate. 

**PALISADES POPULAR PERENNIALS’’ 

Over a Thousand Different Kinds to Select From 


Whatever is worth growing in hardy plants, grows in 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., 


our nurseries. We believe ours to be as complete and as 
large a stock of hardy plants as can be found in this 
country. Whether you want a few specimen plants of a 
rare species, or thousands of one and the same kind for 
planting in masses, we can serve you. During the grow 
ing seasons, our nurseries are alwz ays open to visitors 
who are welcome to make personal selections. Write and 
enclose 10c for our catalogue TO-DA 


- - - Sparkill, New York 


























WE furnished building material and 
mill work for Everglades Rod and 
Gun Club also cottages at Palm Beach, 
and we are prepared to furnish you 
material for your house. 


DADE LUMBER CO. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
Phone 116 
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BUILD NOW 


BUILD NOW! THE ADVICE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 

“The inquiries coming into the architec- 
tural profession are even above the normal 
winter number, showing a great increase 
over the past few years, therefore the fore- 
sighted will receive much better service by 
starting the consideration of their building 
plans now than by waiting until they are 
ready to proceed. The shortage of con- 
struction at present is universal and is indi- 
cated by the high rents and scarcity of 
apartments and all other modes of living. 
- “The under-construction of homes caused 
the Government to organize two great war 
boards namely: The Housing Department 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the United States Housing Corporation. 
These two organizations had appropriated 
and are spending one hundred and sixty mil- 
lion dollars solely for living quarters in dif- 
ferent communities for laboring men. 
There are a great many developments 
where one can build with a small capital 
making monthly payments on their homes. 
The increased cost of building over pre-war 
prices is based on a percentage for carrying 
charges about equal to the increased rentals 
the public are paying for apartments, etc. 

“The United States Department of Labor 
has recently formed an Information Bureau 
of Educational Service purposely to show 
people that it is their duty both to them- 
selves and to their community to build at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“This committee’s reports are being issued 
on facts which are verified by the great 
composite industry. The Government has 
recently released millions of feet of lumber, 
thousands of carloads of cement, hollow tile 
and numerous other building products 
which is being sold in different communi- 
ties at auctions to facilitate immediate con- 
struction. 

“Within the last month heating materials 
such as boilers and radiators have dropped 
twenty-five per cent in price, piping for 
plumbing and other work twenty percent 
while plumbing fixtures have also dropped 
twenty-five percent. 

“Mr. E. T. Miller, a Director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Works and Construction De- 
velopment for the Government, recently 
sent out statistics in regard to the school- 
house problem before the country. He 
showed that there was held in abeyance 
more than one hundred million dollars’ 


worth of school construction. The Govern- 
ment facts, brought out, concisely, are about 
as follows: 

“In round numbers, this is about one dol- 
lar per capita throughout the United States. 
As school buildings are customarily financed 
on twenty-year serial bonds, this means an 
installment payment of about five cents per 
capita per year by the people of this coun- 
try, if they would have their school program 
put through at the present time. 

“Assuming that a decrease of twenty per- 
cent in construction costs might develop 
during the next five years (and this is re- 
garded by many as a maximum decrease), 
the immediate completion of the Nation’s 
school program would involve an excess of 
only one cent per capita per year over the 
per capita cost, even if construction were 
delayed for several years. 

“The educators of the country ask, ‘Shall 
the country have its schools now at five 
cents per capita per year, or delay having 
them five years in order to buy them at four 
cents per capita per year?’ 

“This argument also holds good for 
domestic construction and when you con- 
sider one’s house as a home besides a pure 
business proposition this ought to answer 
the question of deferred building plans. 

“Although the various title companies 
have not as yet done much toward making 
loans, savings banks are again in the mar- 
ket and a great deal of business has been 
done by the New York savings institutions 
up to the time this was written. It was 
rumored some months ago that the Govern- 
ment would not allow the release of capital 
until after the Spring or Victory Loan was 
subscribed. Instead of this, all restrictions 
have been taken off. This is the most im- 
portant news that prospective builders have 
received, for most home owners would 
rather have a first mortgage on their prop- 
erty and put that money into an investment 
which would return a greater interest.” 

From Washington, comes an announce- 
ment that twenty cities are now enrolled in 
the nation-wide “Own Your Own Home” 
campaign inaugurated by the Department 
of Labor with the avowed purpose of stim- 
ulating building during the readjustment 
period. This movement was designed 
primarily to hasten the return to normal 
building conditions. A manual has been 
prepared by the government suggesting the 
methods by which Home Building’ can be 
encouraged, and the share that various or- 
ganizations should take in the work. 








RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


ART NOTES 


ARI MELCHERS, in his recent ex- 
hibition at The Montross Gallery, 
seems to have visualized fresh 

streams of interest. He is beginning to find 
in this country subjects of importance to 
paint. There js a very delightful outdoor 
study, “Nelson’s Berry Patch”; another 
called “The Watermelon”: then we get into 
the South with “Corn Shucking” and “Old 
Virginia.” He has a lovely study of a child 
done with fresh beauty and real understand- 
ing of child-life. Perhaps the most unusual 
and modern picture of Melchers’ exhibition 
is called “Drummer: First Royal Scots.” 
Not only is the color brilliantly handled, but 
the characterization of the Scotch soldier is 
delightfully done. You feel that Mr. Mel- 
chers’ work is still that of a conservative 
plein air painter, but you feel also the fresh 
interests that have touched his imagination. 


PDURING a part of February, Paul 

Dougherty and Charles S. Davis filled 
the Macbeth Gallery with sunlight and 
fresh air, with scurrying clouds, brilliant 
trees, turbulent ocean. It has been sug- 
gested that Paul Dougherty should give us 
something of inland country, done with the 
brilliant beauty of his sea pictures, but why 
should we ask this, when he does the ocean 
deeper and bluer and wilder than anyone, 
except Winslow Homer, when he can give 
us sunlit sky over violet seas or black hori- 
zons, Over grey seas, so that we scent the salt 
air and long with intense emotion to walk 
the shores of his canvases with our eyes up 
and our hearts very high. Both Dougherty 
and Davis were most successful in the exhi- 
bition, as I remember that eight pictures 
there carried red stars after the first week. 
Davis certainly gives uS a rare sense of 
freshness in his painting. He does not see 
the melting and cloudy tender spring that 
Metcalf paints, and that makes Brinley’s 
Connecticut’s blossoming orchards so heart- 
breakingly beautiful ; but he does know how 
to give you a May landscape with sunlight 
and crisp air, a painting that invigorates 
and refreshes. 


[T_was good to see a real exhibition of 

Jerome Myers’ work—such as was held 
at the Milch Galleries the last of February. 
No one knows the beauty of humble little 
children better than Jerome Myers; in other 
words, no one knows better than this paint- 
er of The East Side that all child-life is 
beautiful and that the joys of youth are 
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wholly from within. Children get their 
great delights from their own imagination, 
their own vision of beauty. They certainly 
see further into life, into its mysticism, and 
are more remote from material considera- 
tion than we are apt to understand. And so 
Jerome Myers paints his delightful East 
Side children with his wonderful character- 
ization and wonderful color, full of happi- 
ness. They are dancing and playing games 
and their eyes are shining and their pretty 
hair streaming about them, because this is 
really the truth about children. He is not a 
sentimentalist, but a soothsayer. And when 
he paints the East Side for you, whether it 
is a doorstep or a public square, he is not 
trying to hide squalor with brilliant tech- 
nique. The sordidness is not in the pic- 
ture, because it is not truly in the vision of 
these children. In other words, Jerome 
Myers has an understanding of the psy- 
chology of youth that seems very much like 
genius. He sees these young people, and 
old people, too, as they see life, and they 
all have ideals, their days of comparative 
joys and sorrows, their loves, their dreams 
and romances. In addition to this, Jerome 
Myers understands composition, he under- 
stands a variation of technique for differ- 
ent subjects and handles light indoors and 
out with rare execution. 


] AM not reviewing the delightful studies 

of Cuba, by Randall Davey, shown at 
The Whitney Studios, in this number of 
THE TOUCHSTONE, because we are planning 
to present several of his paintings sepa- 
rately in the May issue. 


THE Association of Women Painters and 

Sculptors have given the finest exhibition 
of their lives this year at The Fine Arts 
Gallery in West 57th Street. It was quite 
like going into a somewhat diluted academy 
exhibition—diluted because there were not 
as many large canvases and because one en- 
tire room was given up to sketches. There 
were also batiks, miniatures and sculptures, 
large and small. The galleries were de- 
lightfully arranged with pieces of antique 
furniture, which gave them a distinguished 
and homelike appearance. The women who 
presented the most vigorous and important 
work were Cecelia Beaux, Clara MacChes- 
ney, Hilda Belchers, Mathilda Brown and 
Martha Walters. All of these women 
painted with modern feeling, modern out- 
look, modern technique. A very special 
prize was given to Irving Wiles’ painter 
daughter by the French Association in New 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


York. Miss Wiles’ portrait was rather for- 
mal, a bit old-fashioned in technique, but 
done with the strength and the sureness of 
a middle-aged artist. 


] Tt was delightful to see another exhibition 

of water colors by William Jean Beauley, 
this time at the Gallery of Henry Riene- 
hardt and Son. No one understands New 
York in a romantic way better than Mr. 
3eauley, and yet his romance is so realistic- 
ally portrayed. He can seea ton of coal de- 
livered on an afternoon of a winter’s day 
and jot down his memory of it so that you 
are thrilled with delight. He passes a win- 
dow box, that perhaps we have passed a 
thousand times, but Mr. Beauley sees it 
with lovely understanding, and in his de- 
lightful way, with his rare color sense and 
appreciation of the “little beauties” of the 
world, he sets down a word about the win- 
dow box that is unforgetable. It is the 
same way if he passes Thorley’s flower 
shop. You pass it and say: “That is nice,” 
but Mr. Beauley gives you a sense of spring 
and makes you homesick for hyacinth beds. 
It is so, all over the city—along the water 
front, up at Spuyten Duyvil, down at Madi- 
son Square, there are details of delightful 
color, of spirited composition always for 
this seeing artist. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SUBSTANCE OF GOTHIC: BY 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


ALPH ADAMS CRAM begins his 
R course of six lectures on the Devel- 

opment of Architecture from Char- 
lemagne to Henry the Eighth, with one 
which he calls “The Quarry of Antiquity.” 
The very title interests and the reading of 
it satisfies, for, as always, his words are 
full of authority and release a knowledge 
of architectural growth for which students 
are eagerly searching. This book is not 
merely a technical treatise. Its philosophy 
is expressed in words poetical and search- 
ing. He says we are called upon at this 
time to re-estimate our philosophies, to in- 
terpret anew conditions brought about by 
the war. 

“A new order begins,” he says, “the na- 
ture of which we cannot definitely deter- 
mine; a new order subject to progressive 
revelation, and explicit only in one thing, 
its difference in every great and every little 
detail from all that went before. * * * The 
readjustment, which will affect every cate- 


gory of life, involves a new scrutiny of all 
the things man has done in the past and a 
new estimating of the motive forces behind 
these actions. In the red light of war, the 
last era of human activity, the ‘Modern 
ra’ shows itself in many ways as a ‘sport,’ 
a development along lines not implied by 
the pre-Renaissance world, but striking off 
at an unexpected and not wholly advan- 
tageous angle. In the abnormal develop- 
ment of the peculiar elements of modern 
civilization several essential matters, essen- 
tial to sane and righteous life, have been 
lost sight of, and their determination and 
recovery from the first task of the world 
that follows the war. Immediately, there- 
fore, we must expect, and ensure, a new 
scrutinizing of history, largely for the pur- 
pose of discerning just what the vital im- 
pulses were that lay behind those epochs of 
civilization more successful than our own, 
in order that these may be made operative 
again toward that great regeneration that 
must follow war, if we are not to sink back 
into a period of Dark Ages differing only 
from those that followed the fall of Rome 
in the greater blackness of their shame and 
the increased profundity of their oblivion.” 

This quotation gives but a faint idea of 
the insight and thoroughness with which the 
subject of architecture is handled. In addi- 
tion to “The Quarry of Antiquity” are 
chapters on “The Age of Charlemagne,” 
“The Great Awakening,” “The Epoch of 
Transition,” “The Medieval Synthesis,” 
“The Decadence and the New Paganism.” 
In his preface he gives a list of notable 
books written along the line of sympathetic, 
constructive and stimulating interpretation 
of the Middle Ages. Students of architect- 
ure will value this list as supplementary 
reading to “The Substance of Gothic.” 
(Marshall Jones Co. 200 pages. Price 
$1.50 net.) 


BEYOND ARCHITECTURE: BY A. 
KINSLEY PORTER 


THE well-being of the future of Ameri- 

can Architecture, this learned author be- 
lieves, lies in the return to intellectuality. 
The public must demand an architecture 
which shall not only know how to speak, but 
shall have something to say. He feels that 
the public should be educated not only along 
positive, but also along negative lines. They 
should not only be encouraged to go to lec- 
tures, but to read books that will improve 
their taste. Architecture, he says, should 
be studied from a historical standpoint. Our 
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present architecture should be more per- 
vaded by the spirit of truthfulness. 

This book is the result of a series of 
essays originally published -in the leading 
architectural magazines of America. Ina 
way, it is an attack upon the phrase, “art 
for art’s sake.” Students who find stimu- 
lation and food for thought in controversy 
should read Ralph Adams Cram’s book, 
“The Substance of Gothic,” (which Mr. 
Porter calls “Delicious but forbidden 
fruit”) in connection with it. Published 
by Marshall Jones Co. 200 pages. Price 
$2.00 net.) 


THE GREAT THOUSAND YEARS AND 
TEN YEARS AFTER: BY RALPH 
ADAMS CRAM 


THIS study of certain aspects of Mediz- 

valism embodied in the author’s prophetic 
forecasts of world downfall, brought forth 
numerous criticisms at the time of its first 
publication in 1908. “The events of the 
last two or three years have in some cases 
revised original criticism,” Mr. Cram says, 
“but thus far the primary inference,—the 
necessity for a new outpouring of the 
monastic impulse and a return to Medieval 
modéls for a basis of a new life,—is still 
rejected with general unanimity. When 
‘The Great Thousand Years’ was written, 
neither I nor anyone else looked forward to 
the possibility of a world war as a possible 
joint crowning and destruction of that 
‘modern civilization’ in which we had no 
confidence and for which we expressed no 
admiration.” 

The commentary, “Ten Years After,” on 
changes brought on by the war deals with 
the moral and spiritual changes that he 
feels must take place in us (if the world is 
to take advantage of the tide that has set in) 
and carry us on to new and great achieve- 
ments. These two essays make but a small 
volume, as far as size is concerned, but it 
is great in substance and powerful in criti- 
cism and suggestions for remedial construc- 
tion. It would be well for every architect 
in whose hands lies the work of creating 
architectural beauty during the new era 
just dawning, to give Mr. Cram’s comments 
serious attention. (Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 67 pages. $1.00 net.) 


THE ‘*‘ LANGUAGE OF COLOR:” BY 
M. LUKIESH 


‘s/AHE goal which I have kept in mind,” 
says the author, “is the possibility of 
an ultimate art purely of color or at least 
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of an extension of the present use of the 
expressiveness of color.” This treatise aims 
to correlate the scientific and artistic expres- 
siveness of color from a foundational man- 
ner. It is in fact, a dictionary of the lan- 
guage of color. The author calls upon 
mythology, nature, primitive language and 
religion from which to prove his theory of 
color. A chapter each is given to the seven 
primary colors, their symbolism, laws and 
attractions and repulsions for each other. 
Interior decorators and artists will find the 
book of especial value. The book is filled 
with interesting quotations about the dif- 
ferent colors and their psychological effects 
upon people. It is, in fact, a compilation 
of existing knowledge on a subject which 
still is in the interesting stage of develop- 
ment. (Publishers, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York City. 282 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net.) 


‘“‘THE WILD FOODS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN: WHERE TO FIND THEM 
AND HOW TO COOK THEM:” BY L. 
Cc. R. CAMERON 


HE old adage that “necessity is the 
mother of invention,” is the forebear of 

the new slogan—necessity is the guide to 
discovery. Many things around us are use- 
ful for food, for clothing, housing and com- 
merce, but, being creatures of habit, we 
need a trusty guide to show us the way. 

This helpful little volume, “The Wild 
Foods of Great Britain,” is a guide to the 
discovery of the presence of unsuspected 
foods in our own country as well as Great 
Britain. It will not please the epicure, I 
fear, or the faddist but under the pressure 
of war conditions, the seeker eager to obey 
the Government requirements and those 
laboring under the necessity of conserving 
food very carefully, will find it a great boon. 
It may meet criticism from some scientists 
who live by theory and not practise, but, it 
will prove useful to the man in the country 
who is hungry and must meet his need. 

“Wild Foods” tells how to find vege- 
tables, salad dishes, herbs, seaweeds, com- 
mon edible fungi, unfamiliar berries and 
how to make use of them. Altogether, it 
is a most useful book to take tramping and 
camping under ordinary circumstances, and 
in these days it will prove of special benefit 
to everyone. (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City, Publishers. 128 Pages 
Illustrated. Price 75c.) 
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INDUSTRIAL ART AT THE 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
HIGH SCHOOL: BY MARY S. 
BOOTH, IN CHARGE OF 
THE COMMERCIAL ART 
SECTION 


HE art department of a High School 
must work in immediate cooperation 
with “the trade” because the pupils of 
the school are upon graduation absorbed 
quickly into the industrial enterprises of the 
city. Economical reasons prevent their fol- 
lowing the study of art into the higher 
schools, the records showing that less than 
ten per cent. of the High School pupils ever 
continue their art education. If the school 
is to serve the pupil and serve the manufac- 
turer, then they must work together and the 
student graduated must be ready to enter 
the shops and understand the technicalities 
of the work he wishes to undertake. 

It is the duty of the High School to know 
all about the special seasons in different 
trades, about the fields of employment in its 
community. The school must feel also at 
home in the mill and the workshop and must 
know the demands of the manufacturer. 





A TEXTILE DESIGN EXECUTED BY A PUPIL 
OF THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


In the Washington Irving School there is 
a nucleus of an Industrial Art School, be- 
cause there is always an effort to win the co- 
operation and goodwill of the manufacturer. 
The teachers and the student are sent into 
the mills, the studios and the workshops to 
become acquainted with the methods which 
are there employed. They in turn, bring 
back to the classrooms materials and ex- 
planations of trade routine, and they dem- 
onstrate constantly before the eyes of the 
students, these trade processes. 

The school maintains for its graduates 
and students a studio to which they may re- 
turn after they have gone out from the 
school. Here they may still find assistance 
and the help they may need in the transition 
from school to practical work. To this 
room constantly come commercial men: 
some to instruct, some to criticize, some to 
leave orders that are executed by the stu- 
dents of the school. Any experiment may 
be carried out whether a poster, a decora- 
tion, an embroidery for a dress or a textile 
design. This work is supplemented by ex- 
hibitions that are loancd by the different 
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members of the trade, sometimes beautiful 
cretonnes from J. H. Thorpe, tapestries and 
antiques are often loaned also. A short 
time ago the Washington Irving School 
showed a most interesting exhibition of the 
mechanical processes of photography. 
These loan exhibitions are supplemented 
with exhibitions of the students’ work, and 
the members of the trade are invited to at- 
tend these exhibitions. Designers, manu- 
facturers, editors of all trade journals come 
to examine the work of the students. In 
January, of two hundred printed textile pat- 
terns designed by the children, thirty were 
sold directly to the manufacturers, and six 
girls placed. In January also, Gimbel 
Brothers gave a window display of textile 


DESIGN BY PUPIL OF WASHINGTON IRVING 
WHICH MAY BE USED WITH EQUAL EFFECT FOR 
THE NURSERY WALL PAPER OR FURNITURE 
COVERING. 
designs done by Washington Irving School. 

An employment bureau is also main- 
tained in conjunction with the school, so 
that a link can be established between the 
need of the employer and the qualifications 
of the student. It is certain that for the 
facilitation of employment and for the main- 
taining of a standard of beauty in machine- 
made goods, the school must help the 
“trade” and the “trade” must help the 
school. Employers are coming more and 
more often to the Washington Irving High 
School to seek capable assistance, and they 
are always receiving it. 





A HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
FURNITURE: BY WILLIAM 
ODOM 

A BOOK of real value to the art student is 


a new and sumptuously illustrated vol- 
ume on Italian period furniture. William 


M. Odom, head of the interior decorating 
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department at the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, has spent many years in 
compiling and arranging his material and 
the book is one of great beauty. It is pub- 
lished in two volumes, appearing in a limited 
edition which was completely subscribed be- 
fore the first volume was off the press. The 
illustrations, numbering some one thousand, 
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are photographs of original Italian pieces se- 
lected from museums and private collec- 
tions, treasures of priceless value, many of 
which never have been shown before. 

The contents of Volume One (Volume 
Two is still in the press) may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Italian Gothic, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, The 
Early Renaissance, the second half of the 
fifteenth century, the High Renaissance, 
the first half of the sixteenth century, The 
Late Renaissance, the second half of the 
sixteenth century. These volumes of Mr. 
Odom’s when completed will be in reference 
libraries, museums and art schools. The 
student will find in them a comprehensive 
study of that time in history when Italians 
created imperishable beauty in the arts and 
crafts. (Doubleday Page & Co.) 





THE STU DENTS’ OPPORTU- 
NITY IN POSTER WORK: 
WITH AN INTERVIEW 
WITH ZERALDA RAINS, IN- 
STRUCTRESS IN THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


N a recent speech before the Poster 
I Advertising Association Mr. A. De 
Montluzin said: 

“Americans, naturally, in poster work 
had the advantage of the experience to be 
gained by observation of work produced in 
foreign countries. They were quick to 
adapt it, but their adaptation was prompted 
more by commercial consideration than it 
was by an inclination or a natural gift for 
inspiration, and, therefore, we have suffered 
in our production of posters by a marked 
absence of that inspirational quantity or 
value which goes to make the soul of a 
poster. 

“It has been, however, quite pleasing to 
note the evidence of this germ sprouting 
here and there. If we go back to the days 
of Mat Morgan, who came here from Eng- 
land, we find it there. We find it later in 
the work of Asa Cassidy, who was ex- 
tremely blessed with a happy faculty to the 
proper uses of masses in blazing and har- 
monious contrasts, and then you are familiar 
with the work of Bradley, Penfield, Wil- 
dack, Fancher and Maxfield Parrish. 
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“An erroneous idea seems to prevail, at 
least in the minds of the laymen, that an 
artist is a poster artist only when his pos- 
ters appear on billboards. That is incor- 
rect, for posters are to be seen everywhere. 
Go to a bookshop and you will find yourself 
attracted by the poster values on the covers 
of the popular books. You will find real 
posters in the poster stamp, also known as 
the posterette. You will find glorious ex- 
amples of poster art in church windows. 

“You will find other posters in mural 
decorations: you will find them in the form 
of large canvases, of small window show 
cards, postal cards and many other forms. 

“T claim all these to be evidences of the 
evolution of the poster idea. The people 
want posterized art—they want that solid- 
ity, strength, contrast, simplicity and effec- 
tiveness. The future admits of a greater 
evolution than the past, and indications are, 
if we will but stop to notice, greatly in favor 
of rapid development. No proper estimate 
can be made of what the very near future 
will bring and why, simply because the stage 
is set. It has taken a long while to construct 
it, but it is absolutely set, and we are now 
ready for the play as we have never been 
before.” 

Interested in this extract, a representa- 
tive from THE TOUCHSTONE went to the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
to find just how they felt concerning the 
future of the student in the poster field. 

“The student,”’ Miss Rains said, “has had 
much opportunity during the war to com- 
pete in poster work because of the constant 
use of them in all branches of the “service,” 
and the result has been a rapid stride in 
creative development as well as technical 
skill. The schools accordingly have raised 
their standard of requirements for gradua- 
tion. 

“Because of the advance the student has 
made through his participation in profes- 
sional work during the war, and because 
the higher standard has been accepted by 
the schools, the commercial man has become 
interested. Not so long ago students were 
discouraged by commercial men, and mis- 
understanding existed between the school 
and the market, but this situation has grad- 
ually cleared away without sacrifice on the 
part of either. The task for the art school 
has been to learn to create beautiful prac- 
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tical things, for the commercial man to en- 
courage beautiful practical things. The stu- 
dent now aims to stay in the school until 
he has established himself professionally. 

“The students who have returned from 
the war, both men and women, are more 
serious than when they went away. Once 
their greatest desire was to win success with 
little effort: now, as they come back from 
‘service’, they realize that they must make 
good in a shorter space of time, and, in 
some instances, the schools have met this 
demand by offering a year’s course in six 
months. Many wounded soldiers, also, are 
studying commercial art. Men who are so 
crippled that it is impossible for them to 
use their hands may still direct. Industrial 
art has given them a new interest in life, 
and creative work has brought them courage 
and joy to continue the routine of existence 
which the splendor and excitement of war 
interrupted. 

“All students should have a knowledge 
of the fundamental laws of color, form and 
line before they can do posters. They 
should have knowledge of perspective and 
proportion. Technique is the common 
speech by which an artist converses with 
the public, and if it is not intelligent his idea 
is not easily communicated. This is 
especially true in commercial art, as the sub- 
ject of a poster or an advertisement has to 
be immediately comprehensive to the eye, 
so the passerby may understand it without 
pausing. Otherwise the purpose of the 
poster fails. 
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THE 
STUDENTS 
OF 

THE 

NEW 

YORK 
SCHOOL 

OF 

FINE 

AND 
APPLIED 
ART 

HAVE 
DRAWN 
THEIR 
INSPIRATION 
FROM 
MANY 
SOURCES: 
“ALICE 

IN 
WONDERLAN)D 
HAS 

HERE 
FURNISHED 
THE 
THEME. 


“Two posters used during the war were 
done by students of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. One was used 
by the Cholocate Fund, designed by Dorothy 
King; the other ‘Uphold Our Honor’ was 
done by M. Agremonte, a Spanish student.” 


“THE CENTRE 
SIGNED BY 
OF FINE 


OF CIVILIZATION.” 
A STUDENT OF THE NEW 
AND APPLIED ART. 


A POSTER DE 
YORK SCHOOL 
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